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1.  Introduction 


The  reentry  of  service  members  back  into  family  life  after  deployment  can  be  extremely 
challenging  for  military  couples.  Understanding  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  reintegration 
difficulty  of  returning  service  members  and  at-home  partners  is  essential  for  attracting,  retaining, 
and  safeguarding  the  nation’s  best  military  personnel.  The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  evaluate  how 
people’s  mental  health  symptoms  and  romantic  relationship  characteristics  predict  their  difficulty 
with  reintegration.  The  research  design  is  an  8-wave  longitudinal  study  in  which  250  military 
couples  complete  an  online  survey  once  per  month  for  eight  consecutive  months  beginning  at 
homecoming.  We  will  use  the  data  to  generate  research-based  guidelines  for  reintegration. 


2.  Keywords 

reintegration  difficulty;  military  couples;  mental  health;  anxiety;  depression;  posttraumatic 
stress;  relationship  satisfaction;  relational  turbulence 


3.  Accomplishments 


Major  Goals  of  the  Project 

Year  1  Goals  -  Preparation  for  Data  Collection 

1.  Seek  IRB  approval  for  Study  1  (completed  12  March  2014). 

2.  Solicit  military  family  life  contacts  for  advertising  (began  15  April  2014,  completed  7 
November  2014). 

Year  2  and.  Year  3  Goals  -  Recruitment  and.  Data  Collection 


1.  Identify  returning  military  units  (began  15  April  2014,  completed  7  November  2014). 

2.  Advertise  through  online  and  newspaper  channels  (began  15  April  2014,  completed  7 
November  2014). 

3.  Enroll  military  couples  for  Study  1  (began  15  April  2014,  completed  7  November  2014). 

Accomplishments  Under  the  Goals 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  evaluate  how  people’s  mental  health  symptoms  and  romantic 
relationship  characteristics  predict  their  difficulty  with  reintegration.  The  research  design  is  an 
8-wave  longitudinal  study  in  which  250  military  couples  complete  an  online  survey  once  per 
month  for  eight  consecutive  months  beginning  at  homecoming  (4,000  total  observations). 
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Year  1  Major  Task  h  Collaborate  with  consultants  to  finalize  research  protocol  (completed  5 
December  2013). 

Year  1  Major  Task  2:  Seek  IRB  approval  from  the  University  of  Illinois  (approved  3  February 
2014),  Northwestern  University  (approved  13  February  2014),  and  the  USAMRMC  Office  of 
Research  Protections  Human  Research  Protection  Office  (HRPO;  approved  12  March  2014). 

Year  1  Major  Task  3:  Upload  online  surveys  (completed  5  December  2013). 

Year  1  Major  Task  4:  Identify  returning  military  units  (began  15  April  2014,  completed  7 
November  2014). 

Year  1  Major  Task  5:  Solicit  military  family  life  contacts  for  advertising  (began  15  April 
2014,  completed  7  November  2014). 

Year  2_&3_  Major  Task  1 :  Advertise  through  online  and  newspaper  channels  (completed  7 
November  2014). 

Year  2  &  3  Major  Task  2:  Continue  to  identify  returning  military  units  (completed  7 
November  2014). 

Year  2_&3_  Major  Task  3:  Continue  to  solicit  military  family  life  contacts  for  advertising 
(completed  7  November  2014). 

Year  2_&_3  Major  Task  4:  Manage  enrollment,  retention,  and  e-card  distribution  (completed  7 
November  2014). 

Opportunities  for  Training  and  Professional  Development 

Undergraduate  Research  Assistant  Training 


Under  Dr.  Knobloch’s  direction,  five  undergraduate  students  earned  independent  study  credit 
during  the  2014-15  academic  year  by  attending  weekly  team  meetings,  learning  about  the 
research  process,  and  completing  basic  research  tasks.  These  undergraduate  research  assistants 
have  helped  to  (a)  circulate  recruitment  advertisements  to  state  family  program  directors, 
family  readiness  officers,  directors  of  psychological  health,  chaplains,  and  other  professionals 
who  support  military  families;  (b)  post  to  online  forums,  message  boards,  Facebook  pages, 
and  social  networking  sites  geared  toward  military  families;  (c)  identify  military  units 
returning  from  deployment;  (d)  purchase  e-gift  cards  for  distribution;  (e)  upload  monthly  e- 
mails;  and  (f)  track  participation  and  attrition  across  couples  and  across  waves. 

Graduate  Research  Assistant  Training 


Under  Dr.  Knobloch’s  supervision,  four  Ph.D.  students  were  employed  during  the  2014-15 
academic  year  to  gain  research  experience  and  complete  advanced  research  tasks.  The 
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graduate  research  assistants  have  helped  to  (a)  review  drafts  of  the  Institutional  Review  Board 
materials;  (b)  conduct  literature  searches  for  relevant  publications;  (c)  upload  the  online 
surveys  into  SurveyMonkey;  (d)  pilot  test  the  survey  format  and  skip  logic;  (e)  help  with 
recruitment;  (f)  complete  daily  checks  of  the  survey  responses  for  reports  of  suicide  as 
required  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Institutional  Review  Board;  (g)  clean  the  incoming  data; 
(h)  provide  feedback  on  the  quarterly  report  materials,  annual  report  materials,  and  annual  in¬ 
progress  review  presentation;  (i)  circulate  press  releases  about  the  study;  and  (j)  assist  in 
mentoring  the  undergraduate  research  assistants. 

Dissemination  of  Results 

Press  Releases  on  the  Study  ’s  Launch 

University  of  Illinois  press  release  (30  July  2014) 
http://news.illinois.edu/news/14/0730military  families  LeanneKnobloch.html 

Northwestern  University  press  release  (8  October  2014) 
http://www.newswise.com/articles/studv-of-miltary-couples-launched 

News  Coverage  of  the  Study ’s  Launch 

Guest  essay  by  the  PI  published  by  militaryspouse.com  (8  August  2014) 
http://militarvspouse.com/articles/whv-is-reunion-harder-than-it-looks/ 

Local  TV  news  interview  given  by  the  PI  to  WCIA  3  Champaign  IL  (19  August  2014) 

News  story  in  the  Fort  Campbell  Leaf-Chronicle  (30  September  2014) 
http://www.theleafchronicle.com/storv/news/local/fort-campbell/2014/09/3Q/studv-seeks- 

post-deployment-fort-campbell-couples/l  6469795/ 

News  story  in  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  (9  October  2014) 
http  ://w  ww.  watertowndailytimes  .com/  article/20 141009/ OGD/ 141008378/2591 

News  story  in  the  Fort  Hood  Herald  (29  October  2014) 
http://kdhnews.com/fort  hood  herald/across  the  fort/military-couples-can-participate-in- 

couples-study/article  3bef545e-5f32-lle4-b8aa-0017a43b2370.html 

Plans  for  the  Next  Reporting  Period 

Year  4  Major  Task  F.  Clean  data  in  preparation  for  analyses. 
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4.  Impact 

Impact  on  Principal  Disciplines 

Several  researchers  funded  by  the  agency  have  contacted  us  for  advice  on  advertising  and 
recruitment  given  our  success  in  attracting  participants.  We  have  been  happy  to  share 
suggestions  and  best  practices. 

Impact  on  Other  Disciplines 

Nothing  to  report. 

Impact  on  Technology  Transfer 

Nothing  to  report. 

Impact  on  Society  Beyond  Science  and  Technology 

Nothing  to  report. 


5.  Changes/Problems 

Changes  in  Approach  and  Reasons  for  Change 

A  strong  theme  of  the  in-progress  review  panel  we  attended  in  March  2015  was  the  capacity 
of  the  projects  to  shed  light  on  how  military  families  hailing  from  diverse  backgrounds 
converge  and/or  diverge  in  their  experiences.  Whereas  our  original  sample  size  of  250 
military  couples  would  not  have  permitted  us  to  examine  these  important  issues,  a  more  robust 
sample  size  of  500  military  couples  is  better  equipped  to  disentangle  cohort  differences  in  the 
associations  among  people’s  mental  health  symptoms,  romantic  relationship  characteristics, 
and  difficulty  with  reintegration. 

Our  recruitment  procedures  were  so  successful  that  we  are  working  to  double  our  sample  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  couples  who  claimed  spots  in  the  study  in  advance  of  reunion 
dates  occurring  in  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  2014-15.  Our  revised  recruitment  goal  is 
to  collect  online  survey  data  from  an  additional  250  couples  once  per  month  for  eight 
consecutive  months  beginning  at  homecoming  (4,000  additional  observations).  We  submitted 
a  formal  request  to  Mirlene  Desir,  Grants  Specialist,  on  3  November  2015  to  modify  our 
original  statement  of  work  to  increase  our  sample  size  to  500  couples.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
back  about  a  decision.  In  the  meantime,  we  recognize  that  we  are  collecting  data  from 
additional  couples  at  our  own  risk. 

Actual  or  Anticipated  Problems  or  Delays  and  Actions  or  Plans  to  Resolve  Them 


Nothing  to  report. 
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Changes  that  Had  a  Significant  Impact  on  Expenditures 

Nothing  to  report. 

Significant  Changes  in  Use  or  Care  of  Human  Subjects 

Nothing  to  report. 


6.  Products 


Publications,  Conference  Papers,  and  Presentations 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  &  Knobloch-Fedders,  L.  M.  (2015,  March).  Reintegration  difficulty  of 
military  couples  after  deployment.  Report  presented  to  the  Family  Research  In-Progress 
Review  Panel,  Ft.  Detrick,  MD. 

Websites 

http://publish.illinois.edu/militarv-couples-study/  -  Study  website  designed  to  attract,  recruit, 
and  retain  participants.  Central  clearinghouse  for  press  coverage  of  research  and  scholarly 
publications. 

https  ://w ww.facebook. com/ military. couples . study  -  Facebook  page  for  the  study. 

https://twitter.com/search?q=study  of  military  couples  after  deployment/  -  Twitter  account  for 
the  study. 

https://www.linkedin.com/pub/leanne-knobloch/a4/323/ab9  -  Linkedln  account  for  the  study. 

Technologies  or  Techniques 

Nothing  to  report. 

Inventions,  Patent  Applications,  and/or  Licenses 
Nothing  to  report. 

Other  Products 


Nothing  to  report. 
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Addendum :  Publications,  Conference  Papers,  and  Presentations  from  Pilot  Data  Funded  by 
the  University  of  Illinois 

JoumaTArticles  Reporting  PilotPata  (Funded  by  the  University  of  Illinois) 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  Pusateri,  K.  B.,  Ebata,  A.  T.,  &  McGlaughlin,  P.  C.  (2014). 
Communicative  experiences  of  military  youth  during  a  parent’s  return  home  from 
deployment.  Journal  of  Family  Communication,  14,  291-309. 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  Pusateri,  K.  B.,  Ebata,  A.  T.,  &  McGlaughlin,  P.  C.  (2015).  Experiences 
of  military  youth  during  a  family  member’s  deployment:  Changes,  challenges,  and 
opportunities.  Youth  &  Society,  47,  319-342. 

Book  Chapters  Reporting  PilotData  (Funded  by  the  University  oflllinpis ) 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  &  Wehrman,  E.  C.  (2014).  Family  relationships  embedded  in  U.S. 
military  culture.  In  C.  R.  Agnew  (Ed.),  Social  influences  on  close  relationships:  Beyond  the 
dyad  (pp.  58-82).  Cambridge,  UK:  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  &  Wilson,  S.  R.  (2015).  Communication  in  military  families  across  the 
deployment  cycle.  In  L.  H.  Turner  &  R.  West  (Eds.),  The  SAGE  handbook  of  family 
communication  (pp.  370-385).  Thousand  Oaks,  CA:  Sage. 

Conference  Presentations  and  Papers  Reporting  Pilot  Data  ( Funded  by  the  University  of 
Illinois} 

Knobloch,  L.  K.  (2014,  July).  Conflict  management  in  military  families.  Workshop 
presented  to  the  military  parent  training  group,  Military  Child  Education  Coalition  National 
Training  Seminar,  Washington,  DC. 

Knobloch,  L.  K.  (2014,  October).  Relational  turbulence  among  military  families  reunited 
following  deployment.  Convocation  presentation,  Illinois  College,  Jackson,  IL. 

Knobloch,  L.  K.,  Theiss,  J.  A.,  &  Wehrman,  E.  C.  (2015,  April).  Communication  of 
military  couples  during  deployment:  Topic  avoidance  and  relational  uncertainty.  Paper 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  States  Communication  Association, 

Madison,  WI.  [Top  Paper  Award,  Interpersonal  and  Small  Group  Communication  Interest 
Group ] 
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7.  Participants  and  Other  Collaborating  Organizations 
Individuals  who  Have  Worked  on  the  Project 


Name 

Role 

Person 

Month 

Contribution 

Leanne  Knobloch, 

Ph.D. 

PI 

2.8 

PI 

Lynne  Knobloch-Fedders, 
Ph.D. 

Co-I 

2.4 

Co-I 

Bryan  Abendschein, 

M.  A. 

Graduate 

RA 

0.66 

Recruitment 
and  Retention 

Erin  Basinger, 

M.A. 

Graduate 

RA 

1.22 

Recruitment 
and  Retention 

Kelly  McAninch, 

M.A. 

Graduate 

RA 

1.22 

Recruitment 
and  Retention 

Erin  Wehrman, 

M.A. 

Graduate 

RA 

1.22 

Recruitment 
and  Retention 

Daniel  Byrne 

Undergraduate  RA 
(i unpaid) 

1.13 

Recruitment  and 
E-Gift  Cards 

Hallie  Davis 

Undergraduate  RA 
(i unpaid) 

0.56 

Recruitment  and 
Press  Releases 

Dale  Erdmier 

Undergraduate  RA 
(unpaid) 

0.84 

Database 

Management 

Laura  Saldivar 

Undergraduate  RA 
(unpaid) 

0.84 

Website  and 
Social  Media 

Sylvie  Zhaung 

Undergraduate  RA 
(unpaid) 

1.13 

Tracking 
Returning  Units 

Change  in  Active  Other  Support  of  Key  Personnel 

Nothing  to  report. 

Partner  Organizations 

University  ofJUinois  -  Urbana,  IL 

Contributions:  (1)  financial  support  (including  conference  travel),  (2)  in-kind  support 
(including  office  supplies,  computers,  software,  printers,  Internet  access,  telephone,  and 
fax),  (3)  facilities  (including  office  space  and  meeting  rooms),  and  (4)  personnel  (including 
administrative  support  staff,  human  resource  management,  and  undergraduate  research 
assistants). 
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The  Family  Institute  at  Northwestern  University  -  Evanston,  IL 

Contributions:  (1)  in-kind  support  (including  office  supplies,  computers,  software,  printers, 
Internet  access,  telephone,  and  fax),  (2)  facilities  (including  office  space  and  meeting 
rooms),  and  (3)  personnel  (including  administrative  support  staff,  human  resource 
management,  and  undergraduate  research  assistants). 


8.  Special  Reporting  Requirements:  Quad  Chart 
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“Reintegration  Difficulty  of  Military  Couples  Following  Deployment” 

USAMRMC  Log  No.  12154004 

PI:  Leanne  K.  Knobloch  Org:  University  of  Illinois  Award  Amount:  $834,061 


Study  Aims 

*  Test  the  mechanisms  of  relational  turbulence  as  independent 
predictors  of  the  reintegration  difficulty  of  returning  service 
members  and  at-home  partners. 

*  Test  relational  uncertainty  and  interference  from  partners  as 
mediating  pathways  linking  mental  health  symptoms  to  the 
reintegration  difficulty  of  returning  service  members  and  at-home 
partners. 

*  Test  relational  uncertainty  and  interference  from  partners  as 
moderating  debiiitative  factors  of  the  associations  that  mental 
health  symptoms  share  with  the  reintegration  difficulty  of  returning 
service  members  and  at-home  partners. 

Approach 

This  project  will  evaluate  how  people  s  mental  health  symptoms 
and  romantic  relationship  characteristics  predict  their  difficulty  with 
reintegration.  Online  survey  data  will  be  collected  from  250  military 
couples  once  per  month  for  8  consecutive  months  upon  reunion. 


/  Relational  \ 

G1/-* 

'V  Uncertainty  y'' 

f  Mental  Health  \ 
V  Symptoms  / 

Mediating  Pathways 
Model 

/  Reintegration  \ 
V  Difficulty  y^ 

■/  interference  \ 
\  from  Partners  / 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  examine  how  mental  health  symptoms,  relational 
uncertainty,  arid  interference  from  partners  predict  reintegration  difficulty  following 
deployment.  The  mediating  pathways  model  is  one  of  three  models  to  be  tested. 

Timeline  and  Cost 


Activities  Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Preparation  for  Data  Collection 

■  1 

Recruitment  &  Data  Collection 

Data  Analysis  &  Dissemination 

Estimated  Budget  ($K) 

210,405 

253,895 

224,354 

145,407 

Updated:  011/16/2015 


Study  Milestones 

Year  1  Goals  -  Preparation  for  Data  Collection 
0  Seek  IRB  approval 

0  Solicit  military  family  life  contacts  for  advertising  (ongoing) 

Year  2  and  Year  3  Goals  -  Recruitment  and  Data  Collection 
0  Identify  returning  military  units  (ongoing) 

0  Advertise  through  online  and  newspaper  channels  (ongoing) 

0  Enroll  military  couples  (ongoing) 

0  Manage  data  collection,  retention.  &  e-card  distribution  (ongoing) 
Year  4  Goals  -  Data  Analysis  and  Dissemination 

□  Analyze  data 

□  Disseminate  results 

0  Identify  empirically-based  guidelines  for  clinical  application 

CommentsfChallenges/lssues/Concerns 

(none  yet) 

Budget  Expenditure  to  Date 

Projected  Expenditure:  $210,405 
Estimated  Actual  Expenditure:  $360,000 
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The  return  home  of  a  service  member  from  tour  of  duty  can  be  stressful  for  military  families  (Bowling 
&  Sherman,  2008),  but  surprisingly  little  is  known  about  how  military  youth  communicatively  expe¬ 
rience  a  parent’s  homecoming  (MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010).  This  study  draws  on  the  emotional 
cycle  of  deployment  model  (Pincus,  House,  Christenson,  &  Adler,  2001)  to  examine  the  reunion 
period  in  military  youth’s  own  words.  Individual  interviews  were  conducted  with  31  military  youth 
(age  range  =  10  to  13  years  old).  Participants  identified  four  changes  to  family  life  ( RQ1 ),  includ¬ 
ing  spending  time  together,  experiencing  emotional  tranquility,  returning  to  patterns  in  place  before 
deployment,  and  having  difficulty  reintegrating  the  service  member  into  everyday  routines.  Some 
military  youth  reported  that  the  reunion  matched  their  expectations  ( RQ2 ),  but  others  noted  that  the 
reunion  fell  short  of  their  expectations  or  that  they  did  not  expect  the  returning  service  member  to 
be  so  tired  or  so  irritable.  Participants  also  described  four  issues  of  uncertainty  (. RQ3 ),  including 
questions  about  the  service  member’s  activities  during  deployment,  reasons  for  joining  and  deploy¬ 
ing,  family  life,  and  the  possibility  of  future  deployments.  The  article  concludes  by  examining  the 
theoretical  and  pragmatic  implications  of  the  findings. 


The  first  week  that  he  gets  back,  it’s  like  -  you  love  him  and  it’s  great  that  he’s  back,  but  after  that, 
you  just  have  to  get  used  to  him  being  back,  because  it’s  just  so  difficult  to  go  six  months  without 
seeing  him,  and  then  every  day  seeing  him. 

—  Jermichael,  age  1 1 

The  deployment  of  a  parent  for  military  service  can  generate  substantial  stress  for  military  youth. 
Indeed,  military  youth  face  a  myriad  of  challenges  when  a  service  member  is  away  on  a  tour 
of  duty  (Flake,  Davis,  Johnson,  &  Middleton,  2009;  Lowe,  Adams,  Browne,  &  Hinkle,  2012; 
Sheppard,  Malatras,  &  Israel,  2010),  which  can  result  in  behavioral  problems  (Lipari,  Winters, 
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Matos,  Smith,  &  Rock,  2010),  diminished  academic  performance  (Engel,  Gallagher,  &  Lyle, 
2010),  heightened  anxiety  (Lester  et  al.,  2010),  increased  stress  (Barnes,  Davis,  &  Treiber,  2007), 
and  emotional  difficulties  (Chandra  et  al.,  2010;  Cozza,  2011). 

These  challenges  may  emerge,  in  part,  because  communicating  across  the  deployment  cycle 
is  imbued  with  uncertainty  for  military  families  (e.g.,  Laber,  Willerton,  Clymer,  MacDermid, 
&  Weiss,  2008;  Joseph  &  Afifi,  2010;  Merolla,  2010).  During  deployment,  military  youth  may 
have  questions  about  their  loved  one’s  safety,  handling  new  responsibilities,  and  helping  at- 
home  family  members  (e.g.,  Houston  et  al.,  2009;  Huebner,  Mancini,  Wilcox,  Grass,  &  Grass, 
2007;  Orthner  &  Rose,  2005).  Moreover,  the  uncertainty  experienced  by  military  youth  does  not 
disappear  when  the  service  member  returns  home.  Military  youth  may  be  unsure  how  to  get  reac¬ 
quainted,  confused  by  changes  to  the  routines  established  by  the  at-home  caregiver,  and  uncertain 
how  to  renegotiate  chores  (e.g.,  Barker  &  Berry,  2009;  Huebner  et  al.,  2007;  Wilson,  Wilkum, 
Chemichky,  MacDermid  Wadsworth,  &  Broniarczyk,  2011).  In  fact,  scholars  have  argued  that 
a  service  member’s  reintegration  back  into  family  life  may  be  more  disruptive  to  military  youth 
than  the  initial  separation  (Huebner  et  al.,  2007;  Mmari,  Roche,  Sudhinaraset,  &  Blum,  2009). 

Despite  repeated  calls  for  research  in  this  area  (American  Psychological  Association,  2007; 
Department  of  Defense  Task  Lorce  on  Mental  Health,  2007),  studies  of  how  military  youth  com¬ 
municate  across  the  deployment  cycle  as  a  whole,  and  during  the  reunion  period  in  particular, 
are  remarkably  rare  (MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010;  Park,  2011).  Our  study  advances  the  litera¬ 
ture  by  examining  the  communicative  experiences  of  military  youth  upon  a  parent’s  return  home 
from  deployment.  The  warrant  for  our  investigation  lies  in  addressing  four  gaps  in  scholarship 
on  communication  within  military  families.  Lirst,  our  study  gives  voice  to  the  perspectives  of 
military  youth  in  their  own  words,  which  is  sorely  needed  both  in  work  on  military  families  (e.g., 
Chandra,  Bums,  Tanielian,  &  Jaycox,  2011;  Ternus,  2010)  and  in  the  field  of  family  communica¬ 
tion  more  generally  (Socha  &  Yingling,  2010).  Second,  our  study  answers  calls  for  theory-driven 
research  on  how  military  youth  think,  feel,  and  communicate  upon  reunion  (e.g.,  Park,  2011). 
It  also  marks  a  major  expansion  in  the  literature  by  illuminating  the  communicative  obstacles  and 
opportunities  that  military  youth  navigate  when  a  parent  returns  home  from  deployment  (e.g., 
MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010;  Mmari  et  al.,  2009;  Park,  2011).  Lourth,  it  has  pragmatic  value 
by  informing  guidelines  to  help  parents,  teachers,  and  practitioners  communicate  effectively  with 
military  youth  who  are  negotiating  a  service  member’s  homecoming  (e.g.,  Bowling  &  Sherman, 
2008;  Hardaway,  2004). 

The  goal  of  our  study  is  to  identify  how  military  youth  describe  their  communicative  expe¬ 
riences  during  a  parent’ s  return  home  from  deployment.  To  that  end,  we  employ  the  emotional 
cycle  of  deployment  model  (Pincus,  House,  Christenson,  &  Adler,  2001)  to  frame  a  qualitative 
investigation  of  how  military  youth  make  sense  of  a  parent’ s  postdeployment  reintegration  into 
family  life.  We  target  early  adolescents  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  13  years  old  for  a  trio  of 
reasons.  Lirst,  early  adolescents  face  unique  stressors  across  the  deployment  cycle  due  to  the 
developmental  challenges  of  building  proficiency  in  interpersonal  interaction  and  acquiring  a 
unique  self-concept  (e.g.,  Litzsimons  &  Krause-Parello,  2009;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001).  Second,  early 
adolescence  is  filled  with  several  changes  -  including  the  shift  from  elementary  school  to  middle 
school  and  the  onset  of  puberty  -  that  coalesce  with  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model’s 
emphasis  on  transitions  as  pivotal  moments  within  military  families  (e.g.,  Pincus  et  al.,  2001). 
Linally,  helping  military  youth  thrive  during  early  adolescence  is  vital  for  enhancing  their  future 
growth:  Not  only  is  early  adolescence  a  high-risk  period  for  the  emergence  of  psychopathology 
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(e.g.,  Cicchetti  &  Toth,  1998;  Karevold,  Rpysamb,  Ystrom,  &  Mathiesen,  2009),  but  it  also  is  a 
time  when  family  functioning  plays  a  key  role  in  school  performance  (e.g.,  Duchesne  &  Larose, 
2007;  Johnson,  2010).  Our  project  attends  to  early  adolescent  military  youth  ages  10  to  13  years 
old  for  all  three  reasons. 


THE  EMOTIONAL  CYCLE  OF  DEPLOYMENT  MODEL 

The  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  characterizes  a  tour  of  duty  as  a  multi-stage  pro¬ 
cess  that  poses  unique  challenges  for  military  families  at  specific  points  in  the  trajectory  (Pincus 
et  al.,  2001;  see  also  Morse,  2006).  The  model  delineates  five  stages  in  the  deployment  cycle. 
Predeployment ,  which  begins  when  the  service  member  receives  deployment  orders,  involves 
preparing  for  departure.  Military  families  commonly  experience  emotions  such  as  denial,  anger, 
and  anticipation  of  loss.  Deployment  entails  the  one-month  period  following  departure,  during 
which  military  families  are  faced  with  the  tasks  of  constructing  long-distance  communication 
patterns  and  managing  feelings  of  anxiety  and  disorientation.  During  sustainment ,  military  fam¬ 
ilies  build  new  routines,  identify  additional  sources  of  support,  and  cultivate  autonomy.  Military 
youth  may  be  irritable,  sad,  or  in  need  of  extra  attention,  particularly  during  special  occasions  such 
as  birthdays  and  holidays.  Redeployment  is  defined  as  the  one-month  period  before  the  service 
member  returns  home.  It  is  a  stage  marked  by  excitement,  anticipation,  mounting  expectations, 
and  apprehension. 

Postdeployment ,  the  stage  relevant  to  our  investigation,  begins  with  homecoming  and  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  last  up  to  six  months  following  reunion.  Often  this  phase  is  characterized  by  an  initial 
honeymoon  period  of  family  harmony,  but  tension  may  emerge  as  household  routines  are  altered 
once  more  to  incorporate  the  returning  service  member.  Military  families  grapple  with  the 
communicative  tasks  of  redefining  roles,  reintegrating  the  service  member  back  into  domestic 
life,  managing  the  loss  of  autonomy,  fostering  intimacy,  and  creating  shared  meaning  about  their 
time  apart  (Bowling  &  Sherman,  2008;  Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2011,  2012;  Sahlstein,  Maguire,  & 
Timmerman,  2009).  Common  emotions  include  joy,  relief,  and  awkwardness,  but  disappointment 
over  violated  expectations  also  may  arise  (Laser  &  Stephens,  2011;  Wiens  &  Boss,  2006;  Wood, 
Scarville,  &  Gravino,  1995).  Military  youth  are  quite  resilient  across  the  deployment  cycle  (Lester 
et  al.,  2010;  Orthner  &  Rose,  2005;  Park,  2011),  but  they  are  likely  to  experience  uncertainty  when 
the  service  member  is  reinserted  into  the  family  system  (Huebner  et  al.,  2007). 

The  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  is  based  on  extensive  clinical  observation  and  is 
well-known  in  the  military  family  literature,  but  it  has  not  been  the  target  of  much  empirical 
investigation  (MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010;  Park,  2011).  It  does,  however,  provide  a  concep¬ 
tual  framework  for  delineating  three  focal  concepts  that  may  be  pivotal  to  how  military  youth 
communicate  during  reintegration:  (a)  change,  (b)  expectations  for  reunion,  and  (c)  uncertainty. 
Perhaps  not  coincidentally,  all  three  constructs  cohere  with  seminal  theorizing  in  the  field  of 
communication. 

Change  is  a  first  focal  concept  implied  by  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  (Pincus 
et  al.,  2001)  and  prominent  in  theories  of  communication  that  consider  the  dynamics  of  rela¬ 
tionship  development  (e.g.,  Altman  &  Taylor,  1973;  Solomon,  Weber,  &  Steuber,  2010;  Werner 
&  Baxter,  1994).  Military  youth  are  likely  to  experience  marked  change  when  a  service  member 
arrives  home  (e.g.,  Morse,  2006;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001).  Scholars  have  speculated  that  military  youth 
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may  encounter  shifts  in  everyday  activities,  household  chores,  and  disciplinary  patterns  as  they 
adjust  to  life  with  the  service  member  (e.g.,  Bowling  &  Sherman,  2008;  Huebner  et  al.,  2007; 
Mmari  et  al.,  2009).  Although  conjecture  exists  in  the  literature,  a  thorough  description  of  the 
changes  notable  to  military  youth  is  lacking.  Hence,  we  offer  a  first  research  question: 

RQ1 :  What  changes  to  family  life,  if  any,  do  military  youth  report  experiencing  during  a  parent’ s 
homecoming  from  deployment? 

The  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  also  implies  that  expectations  for  reunion  play 
an  important  role  in  how  military  youth  make  sense  of  reintegration  (Morse,  2006;  Pincus 
et  al.,  2001).  Expectations  are  central  to  communication  theory  as  well,  particularly  frameworks 
contending  that  people  may  have  difficulty  interpreting  messages  when  their  expectations  for 
behavior  are  violated  (AM  &  Metts,  1998;  Burgoon,  1993;  Burgoon  &  Hale,  1988).  Accordingly, 
military  youth  may  experience  upheaval  during  homecoming  if  their  expectations  for  reunion 
do  not  match  their  actual  experiences.  Little  is  known,  however,  about  the  ways  in  which 
the  postdeployment  transition  is  consistent  and  inconsistent  with  military  youth’s  expectations. 
Scholars  have  reasoned  that  military  families  may  feel  disillusioned  if  they  envision  a  homecom¬ 
ing  filled  with  excitement,  exuberance,  and  elation  (e.g.,  Wiens  &  Boss,  2006;  Wood  et  al.,  1995), 
but  the  literature  needs  a  formal  investigation  of  how  the  reunion  period  may  confirm  and/or 
contradict  military  youth’s  expectations.  Accordingly,  we  submit  a  second  research  question: 

RQ2 :  In  what  ways,  if  any,  do  military  youth  report  that  their  experiences  during  reunion  are 
compatible  and  incompatible  with  their  expectations? 

Finally,  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  hints  that  uncertainty  may  be  an  inherent 
part  of  military  youth’s  adjustment  during  reunion  (Pincus  et  al.,  2001).  Scholars  of  communi¬ 
cation  have  long  argued  that  uncertainty  arises  when  people  are  unsure  about  social  interaction, 
have  difficulty  predicting  and  explaining  their  environment,  and  lack  information  about  their  sur¬ 
roundings  (e.g.,  AM  &  Morse,  2009;  Berger  &  Bradac,  1982;  Brashers,  2007).  According  to  the 
emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model,  essential  communicative  tasks  for  military  families  dur¬ 
ing  reintegration  are  getting  reacquainted  and  relearning  family  dynamics  (Pincus  et  al.,  2001). 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  research  that  has  directly  examined  the  issues  of  uncertainty  that  military 
youth  grapple  with  during  reunion,  but  recent  findings  imply  that  they  may  encounter  questions 
about  how  to  adjust  to  the  parenting  style  of  the  returning  service  member,  how  to  quell  fears 
about  subsequent  separations,  and  how  to  convey  the  ways  they  have  matured  during  the  time 
apart  (e.g.,  Barker  &  Berry,  2009;  Huebner  et  al.,  2007;  Mmari  et  al.,  2009).  We  advance  RQ3  to 
document  the  questions  military  youth  face  upon  a  parent’ s  arrival  home  from  a  tour  of  duty. 

RQ3 :  What  issues  of  uncertainty,  if  any,  do  military  youth  report  experiencing  during  reunion? 


METHOD 

We  recruited  early  adolescents  to  participate  in  an  individual  interview  during  a  camp  for  military 
youth  held  in  the  Midwestern  United  States  during  July  of  201 1.  The  camp  was  funded  by  grant 
support  and  offered  free  of  charge.  Upon  receiving  approval  from  our  university’s  Institutional 
Review  Board,  we  mailed  an  informational  packet  to  families  of  military  youth  enrolled  in  the 
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camp.  The  packet  contained  a  flyer  describing  the  study  along  with  an  invitation  for  parents  to 
sign  an  informed  consent  form  and  youth  to  sign  an  informed  assent  form  if  willing  to  volunteer. 

Participants  were  31  military  youth  (20  boys,  1 1  girls)  who  had  experienced  a  parent’s  deploy¬ 
ment  and  return.  They  ranged  in  age  from  10  to  13  years  old  (M  =  11 .42  years,  SD  =  1.15  years). 
Their  families  were  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  ( n  =  14),  the  Army  ( n  =  13), 
the  Navy  (n  =  2),  the  Air  Force  (n  =  1),  and  the  Air  National  Guard  (n  =  1).  Most  participants 
reported  on  their  father’s  deployment  ( n  =  29);  others  reported  on  the  deployment  of  both  par¬ 
ents  (n  =  1)  or  a  stepfather  (n  =  1).  A  majority  reported  on  a  homecoming  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  past  12  months  (48%)  or  the  past  24  months  (21%).  At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  48% 
of  participants  had  a  parent  who  was  away  on  a  subsequent  deployment.  Participants  received  a 
$20  gift  card  to  a  national  retailer  to  thank  them  for  their  time. 

Military  youth  participated  in  a  semistructured  individual  interview  with  one  of  three  trained 
interviewers  during  a  recreational  period  in  the  camp.  The  interviews  were  designed  to  be  brief 
for  three  reasons:  (a)  to  gain  insight  into  participants’  experiences  before  their  concentration 
waned,  (b)  to  limit  the  length  of  their  absence  from  the  camp’s  leisure  activities,  and  (c)  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  reflecting  for  too  long  on  potentially  unpleasant  issues.  The  interviews  averaged 
17.52  minutes  in  length  (SD  =  7.74  minutes),  which  is  comparable  in  duration  to  other  interviews 
conducted  with  military  youth  (e.g.,  Chandra  et  al.,  2010).  The  interviews  were  audiotaped  and 
were  divided  into  three  modules:  (a)  an  opening  segment  solicited  demographic  information  and 
sought  to  build  rapport  between  the  participant  and  the  interviewer,  (b)  a  middle  segment  con¬ 
tained  questions  about  deployment,  and  (c)  a  final  segment  inquired  about  reunion.  Data  from  the 
first  and  third  modules  are  reported  here. 


RESULTS 


Data  Analysis 

We  analyzed  the  data  inductively  using  thematic  analysis  to  derive  themes  from  participants’ 
responses  (Braun  &  Clarke,  2006;  Guest,  MacQueen,  &  Namey,  2012;  see  also  Lindlof  & 
Taylor,  2002).  Data  analysis  proceeded  in  six  steps  following  guidelines  advocated  by  Braun 
and  Clarke  (2006).  First,  the  interviews  were  professionally  transcribed  into  235  single-spaced 
pages  of  text  and  double-checked  for  accuracy.  Second,  four  coders  (the  second  author  plus 
three  research  assistants  who  were  blind  to  the  goals  of  the  study)  listened  to  the  audio  files 
and  read  the  transcripts  to  gain  familiarity  with  the  data.  Third,  working  independently,  the 
coders  engaged  in  open  coding  to  identify  and  classify  concepts  for  each  research  question  based 
on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  data  (e.g.,  Corbin  &  Strauss,  2008).  The  coders  employed 
constant  comparative  techniques  by  moving  through  the  data  sequentially  and  creating  new 
categories  as  themes  emerged.  In  a  fourth  step,  the  coders  met  as  a  team  to  assess  agree¬ 
ment  and  to  compare  the  themes  they  had  noted  on  their  own.  Their  goal  was  to  merge  their 
individual  ideas  into  a  more  comprehensive  set;  they  handled  disagreements  through  discus¬ 
sion  to  consensus.  Fifth,  the  coders  independently  engaged  in  axial  coding  (e.g.,  Corbin  & 
Strauss,  2008)  to  organize  the  dominant  themes  that  surfaced  during  their  meeting.  Coders 
were  charged  with  building  an  overarching  framework  of  themes  for  each  research  question 
that  grouped  similar  content  within  themes  but  distinctive  content  between  themes.  In  a  sixth 
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and  final  step,  the  first  two  authors  collaborated  on  a  higher-order,  second  round  of  axial  coding 
for  each  research  question  to  derive  one  set  of  themes  for  RQ1 ,  one  set  for  RQ2 ,  and  one  set 
for  RQ3. 

Our  research  design,  data  collection  procedures,  and  data  analysis  techniques  incorporated 
several  of  the  validation  strategies  advocated  by  Creswell  (2013,  pp.  250-255)  for  enhancing  the 
accuracy  of  qualitative  inquiry.  The  interviewers  engaged  in  persistent  observation  during  the 
camp  sessions  to  learn  about  military  culture  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  youth  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  study.  For  the  purpose  of  triangulation ,  we  incorporated  multiple  researchers  and 
involved  a  team  of  independent  coders  in  the  data  analysis.  We  sought  reliability  in  the  coding 
task  by  developing  an  extensive  codebook  and  by  meeting  frequently  to  assess  agreement  among 
coders.  Finally,  we  offer  rich,  thick  description  in  our  presentation  of  the  results. 

As  shown  in  Figure  1,  the  data  revealed  four  changes  to  family  life  ( RQ1 ),  three  ways  that 
reunion  matched  or  violated  expectations  (. RQ2 ),  and  four  issues  of  uncertainty  ( RQ3 ).  Similar 
themes  were  apparent  in  the  responses  of  military  youth  who  reported  on  the  deployment  of  their 
father  ( n  =  29)  versus  both  parents  (n  =  1)  or  a  stepfather  (n  =  1),  so  we  combined  the  data  in 
reporting  our  results.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  themes  along  with  illustrative  quota¬ 
tions.  Pseudonyms  are  employed  to  mask  identities.  Ellipses  in  brackets  denote  where  comments 
were  abridged  for  brevity. 


Changes  to  Family  Life  ( RQ1 ) 

The  interviewers  began  a  discussion  of  how  participants’  lives  changed  during  reintegration  by 
asking,  “Have  there  been  any  changes  that  took  place  in  your  family  since  your  family  member 
has  been  back?  If  so,  what  are  those  changes?”  Four  themes  were  apparent  in  the  data:  (a)  spend¬ 
ing  time  together,  (b)  experiencing  emotional  tranquility,  (c)  returning  to  patterns  in  place  before 
deployment,  and  (d)  having  difficulty  reintegrating  the  returning  service  member  into  everyday 
routines  (see  Figure  1). 

A  first  change  involved  spending  time  together  in  leisure  pursuits.  Some  military  youth 
described  the  excitement  of  homecoming  as  an  opportunity  to  reconnect  as  a  family,  celebrate 


Changes  to  Family  Life 

(RQ1) 

■  More  time  together 

■  Emotional  tranquility 

■  Returning  to  patterns 

in  place  before 
deployment 

■  Difficulty  integrating 
the  service  member 

into  daily  life 


Expectations  for  Reunion 

(RQ2) 

■  Matched  expectations 

■  Fell  short  of 
expectations 

■  Did  not  expect 
the  service  member 
to  be 

so  tired  or  so  irritable 


Issues  of  Uncertainty 

(RQ3) 

■  Service  member's 

activities  during 
deployment 

■  Reasons  for  joining 

and  deploying 

■  Family  life 

■  Future  deployments 


FIGURE  1  Themes  for  RQ1,  RQ2,  and  RQ3. 
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together,  and  engage  in  special  activities.  For  example,  Paul  reported  a  whirlwind  of  activity 
involving  visits  from  extended  family  members  and  trips  to  kid- friendly  venues: 

We  had  a  party  for  him,  and  we  invited  all  our  family  members.  Some  of  them  lived  pretty  far  away 
at  the  time,  and  so,  well,  yeah,  most  of  them  couldn’t  come  because  of,  like,  business  stuff;  they  had 
work,  but  they  came  and  visited  later.  After  he  came  home,  we  spent  -  me  and  my  brother  spent  a 
lot  of  time  with  him.  We  went  special  places  that  we  normally  wouldn’t  go.  [Interviewer:  Like?]  We 
went  to  Chuck  E.  Cheese’s.  We  usually  don’t  go  there,  and  we  went  there  and  we  had  -  we  had  a  lot 
of  fun. 


Gus  noted  that  his  family  traveled  more  when  his  father  returned  home,  “I  would  say  he  took  us 
to  a  whole  bunch  of  places.  [.  .  .]  Well,  we  always  went  on  vacation  every  year,  but  yeah,  a  whole 
bunch  of  fun  things  and  he  got  us  Xbox  and  PlayStation.”  Similarly,  Roxanne  described  quality 
time  interacting  with  her  father,  “He  would  play  games  with  us  and  stuff.”  As  these  comments 
illustrate,  some  families  marked  homecoming  with  special  moments  or  memorable  celebrations. 

Other  interviewees  noted  their  family’s  emotional  tranquility  upon  reunion.  Military  youth 
described  a  sense  of  calm  that  permeated  family  communication,  including  more  security  for 
themselves,  less  anxiety  for  their  at-home  parent,  and  more  harmonious  relationships  among  their 
siblings.  Kate  noted  that  she  and  her  mother  felt  more  protected  with  her  father  home,  “I  feel  safe 
now  that  he’s  back.  And,  my  mom  kind  of  feels  safe,  too,  like,  when  he  was  gone,  she,  like,  put 
the  alarm  on  every  night,  and  now  that  he’s  back,  she  feels  more  safe,  and  she  only  puts  the  alarm 
on  every  other  night.”  Cody  noticed  nonverbal  cues  that  his  mother  was  more  comfortable  once 
she  was  no  longer  the  sole  caregiver: 


Cody: 

Interviewer: 

Cody: 


Interviewer: 

Cody: 


She’s  not  as  stressed,  I  mean,  about  bills  or  just  family  life,  personal  life,  or  any  of  that. 
So  not  as  stressed.  How  do  you  notice  that  she’s  not  as  stressed? 

Well,  her  hairs  aren’t  graying  as  much.  She  dyes  her  hair,  but  um,  you  can  hear  it  in  her 
voice  and  just  see  it  in  her  eyes.  You  can  tell  if  she’s  stressed  or  not  just  by,  like,  seeing 
her  face  expression. 

And  would  you  notice  that  while  he  was  away?  Did  you  notice? 

Yeah,  you  could  see  when  she  was  stressed  and  when  she  wasn’t.  Like,  I  guess  at  the 
beginning  of  the  deployment  she  wasn’t  as  stressed  cause  nothing  really  happened  yet, 
but  uh,  during  like,  what,  three-quarters  in,  I  guess,  she  was  getting  a  little  more  stressed. 
You  could,  like,  see  it  on  her  face. 


Hudson  grew  more  mature  by  putting  to  rest  his  insecurity  that  his  father  would  leave  unex¬ 
pectedly.  Indeed,  he  took  pride  in  his  newfound  emotional  security  by  letting  go  of  his  fear  that 
his  father  would  disappear  suddenly:  “I  have  actually  grown  very,  very  confident  that  my  father 
would  never  leave  without  a  good-bye.  [.  .  .]  [Interviewer:  What  do  you  mean  by  that?]  I  mean 
like  every  single  deployment  he  has  gone  on  he  has  told  us  good-bye.  He  would  never  leave  us 
without  saying  good-bye.”  Other  military  youth  referenced  making  peace  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters  and  communicating  more  cordially.  For  example,  Ryan  depicted  less  conflict  with  his  sib¬ 
lings,  “Me  and  my  brother  are  still  getting  along,  which  is  very  good.  Sometimes  we  fight  a  little, 
but  other  times  there’s  just  no  fighting  at  all.”  These  comments,  taken  together,  emphasize  the 
serenity  that  some  military  youth  experienced  after  homecoming. 

A  third  theme  involved  returning  to  patterns  in  place  before  deployment.  Some  military  youth 
described  how  their  family  resumed  the  routines  interrupted  by  deployment.  For  example,  Kevin 
commented  that  his  family  reverted  back  to  their  previous  interaction  style,  “Like,  when  he  left 
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there  were  some  changes,  and  when  he  came  back  everything  went  back  to  normal.”  Hudson 
mentioned  that  his  family  reinstated  their  tradition  of  spending  quality  time  together,  and  he 
concluded,  “It’s  a  very  good  feeling.”  Miranda  emphasized  how  her  family’s  routines  were  more 
complete  with  her  father’s  presence,  “I’m  happy  that  he’s  back.  [.  .  .]  Cause  he  wasn’t  there, 
to  like,  take  us  to  bed  and  stuff.”  Jason  was  proud  of  how  his  family’s  identity  remained  intact 
throughout  the  deployment  and  was  solidified  during  reunion,  “Things  were  the  same  inside 
family- wise.  We  never,  you  know,  like  broke  our  beliefs  still  and  stuff  like  that.”  According  to 
some  participants,  homecoming  was  a  time  to  get  back  to  previously  established  lifestyles,  values, 
and  communication  patterns. 

Other  military  youth,  in  contrast,  identified  difficulty  reintegrating  the  returning  service  mem¬ 
ber  into  everyday  routines.  Military  youth  encountered  problems  adapting  to  new  patterns  of 
discipline,  adjusting  to  changes  in  the  returning  service  member’ s  personality  and  physical  health, 
and  acclimating  to  having  another  person  around  the  house.  For  example,  Anna  described  how 
her  mother’s  laid-back  schedule  was  supplanted  by  the  more  rigorous  routine  her  father  imple¬ 
mented  when  he  arrived  home,  “Our  rules  have  gotten  stricter,  and  we’ve  had  an  even  earlier  time 
we  have  to  be  inside,  and  get  to  bed,  wash  up,  and  we  have  to  be  in  the  shower  and  get  out  of  it  in 
like  five  minutes.  And  it’s  very  stricter  when  he’s  here.”  Jermichael  depicted  upheaval  stemming 
from  his  father’s  fatigue  and  his  siblings’  adjustment  problems: 

Yes,  because  when  my  dad  got  home,  he  was  exhausted.  He  was  just  happy  to  be  on  land  for  once, 
actually,  because  he  hadn’t  been  on  land  for  a  while.  And  I  mean,  I  would  have  been  happy  to  be 
on  land,  too,  but  it  was  just  -  he  was  tired  and  my  mom’s  like,  “Yay,  he’s  home,”  and  then  it’s  like 
[, sarcastically ],  “Oh  great,  here  we  go.”  And  I  was,  like,  older  now,  and  I  was  like,  “Here  we  go,”  and 
[my  little  brother]  was  older,  my  little  brother  was  older,  so  he  got  more  feisty.  And  my  sister  actually 
began  to  make  it  where  she’ll  go  without  sleeping.  Yeah,  it  was  horrible. 

David  reported  that  his  father’s  temperament  had  become  more  anxious,  edgy,  and  hostile.  These 
personality  changes  spilled  over  into  the  communication  David  had  with  his  father: 

I  think  maybe  a  little  stressed  because  I  don’t  know  all  that  happened  when  he  left  the  first  time,  so  I 
just  think  him  kinda  being  there  in  like  Iraq  the  first  time,  he  might  have  saw  something,  or  just  being 
there  might  of  triggered  something,  so  maybe  a  little  bit  more  stress.  [.  .  .]  Just  he  kind  of  felt  a  little 
bit  uneasy  at  times,  and  he  would  get  kind  of  angry  more,  quicker  than  he  used  to. 

Whereas  David  focused  on  differences  in  his  father’s  demeanor,  Joel  described  changes  in  his 
father’s  physical  well-being.  In  particular,  he  recounted  how  his  family’s  bedtime  routine  was 
affected  by  his  father’s  rehabilitation  of  an  injury  sustained  overseas: 

Yeah,  he  [changed]  because  he  injured  his  leg  on  accident.  He  was  doing  a  mission  and  he  accidentally 
hurt  his  leg,  so  now  he  has  to  do  -  like,  last  time  when  he  came  home,  he  had  to  build  this  one  like, 
little  step  thing  and  he  had  to  do  those  for  15  minutes  each  and  every  night.  So  at  9:15,  we  would  sit 
there  and  watch  him,  and  at  9:30  he  would  stop  and  tuck  us  into  bed. 

Ella  expressed  frustration  over  having  her  father  back  home,  and  she  complained  about  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  share,  “He’s  been,  like,  hogging  stuff,  and  stuff  like  that.  [.  .  .]  Like  the  TV  and 
everything.  He  says  it’s  his  TV.”  These  statements,  as  a  set,  underscore  the  challenges  of  incor¬ 
porating  a  service  member  back  into  domestic  life.  Military  youth  noted  a  variety  of  disruptions 
to  their  everyday  activities  that  occurred  during  reintegration. 
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Expectations  for  Reunion  (RQ2) 

The  interviewers  introduced  the  topic  of  expectations  for  reunion  by  asking,  “Is  having  your 
family  member  home  been  like  what  you  expected?  Why  or  why  not?”  Three  themes  were  evident 
from  participants’  responses:  (a)  the  reunion  matched  their  expectations,  (b)  the  reunion  fell  short 
of  their  expectations,  and  (c)  they  did  not  expect  the  returning  service  member  to  be  so  tired  or 
so  irritable  (see  Figure  1). 

Some  military  youth  said  that  the  reunion  matched  their  expectations.  These  comments 
depicted  reintegration  as  a  return  to  the  constructive,  neutral,  and/or  destructive  communication 
dynamics  established  before  deployment.  Amber  remarked  that  her  family  resumed  their  ritual 
of  engaging  in  quality  time  together,  “[We’re]  still  having  the  fun  stuff  we  used  to,  taking  me 
and  my  mom  out  to  do  fun  things.  [.  .  .]  Just  expected  it  to  be  the  way  it  was.”  Other  participants 
characterized  the  reunion  in  more  neutral  terms  and  emphasized  that  it  fit  with  what  they  had 
envisioned.  Jason  said,  “I  guess  what  I  expected  was  just,  you  know,  him  to  come  home,  and  just 
get  back  to  our  regular  routine  of  what  we  do  during  life,  and  that’s  what  happened,  so.”  Miranda, 
too,  anticipated  her  father’s  homecoming  accurately:  “It  was  the  way  I  expected  it.  [.  .  .]  Because 
I  thought  he’d  be  a  little  bit  the  same  when  he  came  back.  [.  .  .]  He’d  still  take  us  places  and 
he’d  still  put  us  to  bed  and  stuff.”  Anna  described  how  her  parents  reverted  back  to  the  conflict 
patterns  in  place  before  her  father  left,  “He  had  gotten  a  new  truck,  he  had  gotten  us,  uh,  snakes, 
and  big  tanks  and  stuff,  so  he  had  used  a  lot  of  money  up,  and  they  -  my  parents  fought  a  lot, 
actually.  [.  .  .]  I  expected  them  to  fight,  they  do  that  a  lot.”  Thus,  some  military  youth  reported 
that  their  parent’ s  homecoming  was  congruent  with  their  expectations  about  the  positive,  neutral, 
and  negative  aspects  of  family  interaction  upon  reunion. 

Others  noted  that  homecoming  fell  short  of  their  expectations.  In  contrast  to  the  previous 
theme,  some  military  youth  expressed  intense  disappointment  with  how  reintegration  unfolded. 
They  described  feeling  disheartened  that  the  returning  service  member  was  so  busy,  hurt  that 
they  did  not  receive  more  attention,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  changes  that  occurred.  Kevin,  for 
example,  had  developed  an  idyllic  image  of  homecoming  that  was  not  compatible  with  his  father’s 
degree  of  engagement.  He  admitted,  “It  was  way  different.  I  thought  it  was  gonna  be  like  the 
movies,  you  know,  in  the  movies,  how,  like,  they  go  swimming  and  have  so  much  fun.  Well, 
my  dad,  he  did  a  bunch  of  paperwork  and  stuff,  so  that  was  it.”  Ella  felt  betrayed  that  her  father 
purchased  presents  for  other  people  but  not  her,  “When  he  came  back,  he  brought  all  this  stuff 
home,  and  he  didn’t  give  me  anything.  And  like,  he  gave  it  to  my  mom’s  friends  and  everything, 
and  I  didn’t  get  nothing.”  Adam  had  constructed  a  romanticized  view  of  his  father’s  disciplinary 
style  that  did  not  mesh  with  reality,  “But  [it  was]  not  like  the  dreams  I  had  when  he  was  back. 
[Interviewer:  What  were  the  dreams  that  you  had?]  Like,  I  dreamed  that  he  would,  like,  not  be  so 
strict  and  like,  just,  like  he  was  before  he  left.  [.  .  .]  He’s  more  strict,  but  that’s  probably  because 
he  did  so  much  work  over  there.”  Other  military  youth  reported  being  inundated  with  changes 
that  occurred  all  at  once.  For  instance,  Jermichael’s  family  moved  to  a  new  city  the  week  after 
his  father  returned  from  overseas.  Jermichael  had  problems  navigating  the  pile-up  of  stressors,  “It 
was  more  difficult  than  I  actually  expected  for  him  to  be  back.  [.  .  .]  I  was  really  caught  off  guard 
by  the  changes  because  I  was  expecting  it  to  be  the  same  way  when  he  left  that  it  was  when  he 
got  back.  [.  .  .]  Change  back  into  our  normal  routine,  but  with  moving  there,  all  in  one  timeframe, 
and  too  much  commotion.”  Viewed  together,  these  comments  illustrate  how  some  military  youth 
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were  disappointed  that  their  interactions  with  the  returning  service  member  were  not  as  pleasant 
as  they  had  hoped. 

A  third  theme  was  that  participants  did  not  expect  the  returning  service  member  to  be  so  tired 
or  so  irritable.  Some  military  youth  were  caught  unaware  by  how  weary,  run-down,  moody,  and 
short-tempered  their  parent  was  upon  homecoming.  Roxanne,  for  example,  was  surprised  that 
her  father  was  too  exhausted  to  engage  with  her  family,  “Like,  I  kind  of  expected  him  like  not 
to  be  so  sleepy,  but  he  was  really,  really  sleepy.  For  the  first  couple  days  like,  he  didn’t  really 
get  out  of  bed  and  I  was  like,  ‘Why  isn’t  he  getting  out  of  bed?  Like,  everyone  else  is.’”  Kevin 
was  disappointed  that  his  father’s  tiredness  prevented  them  from  interacting,  “One  time,  like,  I 
was  gonna  go  see  a  movie  with  him,  but  he  fell  asleep  cause,  like,  he  had  to  do  so  much  work, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  and  he  fell  asleep,  so  that  got  in  the  way.”  Pete  had  hoped  for  a  fun-filled 
celebration  of  homecoming  that  did  not  materialize,  “I  was  expecting  us  to  be  going  someplace 
actually  nice  after  we  do  something  with  him  the  day  after,  well,  all  he  really  did  was  sleep  and 
then  we  stayed  at  home  all  day.”  Similarly,  Megan’s  expectations  for  family  communication  and 
household  activities  were  violated  by  her  father’s  lack  of  energy: 

Not  really,  because  I  expected  it  to  be  all  happy.  He  could  do  everything  now  because  he  was  home, 
but  he  kind  of  was  a  bit  more  lazy  than  we  would  have  thought  he  was  because  he  just  had  to  wake 
up  a  lot.  I  mean  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  sleep,  but  then,  “Can  we  go  to  the  zoo?”  “No,  I’m  too 
tired.”  “Can  we  go  to  the  pool?”  “No,  I’m  too  tired.”  He  kind  of  really  wasn’t  really  taking  charge  of 
most  things,  so  mom  got  really  ticked  off,  and  said,  “I  told  you  to  please  wash  the  table  an  hour  ago.” 
And  he  said,  “What?”  [Interviewer:  Oh,  like  he  would  forget  to  do  things,  or  he  was  just  tired?]  Too 
tired,  forget,  do  it  sloppily.  It  was  kind  of  like  Rick  got  home,  but  not  dad. 

Michael  held  more  realistic  expectations  for  his  father’s  energy  level  after  the  second  deployment 
compared  to  the  first  deployment,  “I  thought  he’d  just  want  to  play,  play,  play,  but  he  wanted  to 
sleep.  Well,  that’s  how  the  first  time  he  was  -  the  second  time  I  knew  he  was  gonna  wanna 
sleep.  [.  .  .]  He  slept  on  the  couch.  He  fell  asleep  on  the  couch  while  watching  TV.”  Ella  was 
surprised  by  her  father’s  hostile  demeanor,  “I  expected  him,  like,  I  dunno,  being  a  little  bit  nicer 
and  everything  like  that,  and  he’s  been  a  grouch  and  everything.”  Lori,  for  her  part,  learned  to 
be  on  guard  not  to  upset  her  father,  “When  my  dad  comes  back  from  being  out  or  deployed,  um, 
he’s  still  in  the  Army  mode,  and  so  me  and  my  sister  have  to  be  kind  of  careful  with  what  we  do 
sometimes,  because  his  anger  -  his  temper  can  get  up  really  high.”  These  comments,  and  others 
like  them,  revealed  that  some  military  youth  were  disappointed  by  how  exhausted  or  cantankerous 
the  returning  service  member  was  during  homecoming. 


Issues  of  Uncertainty  ( RQ3 ) 

The  interviewers  broached  the  topic  of  uncertainty  by  asking,  “Did  you  have  any  questions  about 
your  family  after  you  were  reunited?  If  so,  what  questions  did  you  have  about  your  family?”  An 
example  of  a  follow-up  question  that  probed  for  specific  examples  was,  “If  you  could  ask  your 
parents  anything  in  the  world,  what  would  you  ask?”  (adapted  from  Richardson,  2004).  Four 
themes  emerged  from  the  data,  including  uncertainty  about  (a)  the  service  member’s  activities 
during  deployment,  (b)  reasons  for  joining  the  military  and  being  deployed,  (c)  family  life,  and 
(d)  the  possibility  of  future  deployments  (see  Figure  1). 
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Some  participants  grappled  with  questions  about  the  service  member’s  activities  during 
deployment.  For  example,  military  youth  wanted  to  know  more  about  day-to-day  aspects  of  the 
service  member’ s  routines  while  deployed.  Their  comments  suggested  that  they  were  in  the  dark 
about  fundamental  aspects  of  their  parent’s  lifestyle  while  overseas.  Cody  was  curious  about 
facets  of  his  father’s  daily  activities,  “Well,  I  had  questions  for  him,  like  asking  him,  ‘What  was 
Iraq  like?  What  did  you  eat?’  And  all,  like,  the  questions  that  you  probably  would  ask  him  when 
he  got  back.”  Megan  voiced  similar  questions  about  her  father’s  everyday  life  overseas,  “I  really 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing.”  David  did  not  view  his  mother  as  a  credible  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  his  father’s  life  was  like  during  deployment,  “Probably  like,  what  I  probably 
would  ask  him,  because  mom  has  never  been  deployed,  but  kind  of  what  it  is  like  being  there, 
what  changes  he  had  to  make,  and  like,  what  maybe  happened  there,  or  whatever.”  Pete  said  he 
would  ask  his  father,  “How  was  it?  How  was  the  weather?”  Other  participants  hinted  that  they 
wanted  to  know  about  combat.  For  example,  Andrew  wondered  whether  his  father’ s  work  was 
glamorous  versus  mundane,  “‘Well,  how  did  it  go  and  what  did  you  do?’  I  wish  I  was  there.  I  - 
I  always  think  of  him  as  going  around  shooting  people  instead  of  just  sitting  in  an  office,  and 
working  on  cars,  and  sleeping.”  Although  Paul  came  to  realize  that  his  father’s  experience  was 
different  than  media  depictions,  he  reported  lingering  questions  avoided  by  his  father: 

During  the  time,  I  always  thought  my  dad  was,  like  - 1  used  to  watch  TV,  movies,  and  TV  shows,  but 
I  always  thought  he  was,  like,  one  of  the  people  on  the  front  line  shooting  at  the  enemy.  He  really 
wasn’t  too  much.  During  the  time,  he  actually  fixed  most  of  the  computers,  and  uh,  he  was  only  -  he 
was  only,  like,  fighting  sometimes,  like  when  he  was  on  convoy  duty  and  he’d  walk  with  the  convoys, 
like  the  troops  and  stuff  in  the  jeeps.  He  -  he  told  us  that  sometimes  he  was  fired  upon,  that  he  fired 
back,  but  he  never  knew  if  he  actually  got  anybody.  He  doesn’t  really  want  to  know.  [.  .  .]  I’d  ask 
my  dad,  uh,  what  it  was  like  when  he  was  overseas,  and  like,  for  him  to  explain  it  in  detail.  Well,  if 
I  ask  him,  I  don’t  ask  him  too  much  and  usually  he  just  tells  me  a  part,  but  he  doesn’t  really  tell  me 
everything,  but  I’d  like  to  know. 


Evan  was  uncertain  how  much  danger  his  father  encountered,  “How  safe  he  is  every  day?  Like, 
does  he  go  out  -  does  he  go  out  and  search  buildings,  or  does  he  sit  around  and,  like,  order 
people  around?”  Kevin  lamented  his  father’s  reticence  to  answer  questions  about  combat,  and  he 
described  their  elaborate  cycle  of  questioning  and  avoidance: 


Kevin: 

Interviewer: 

Kevin: 


Interviewer: 

Kevin: 

Interviewer: 

Kevin: 

Interviewer: 

Kevin: 

Interviewer: 


Yeah,  I  asked  him,  like,  what  do  they  do  there,  and  how  do  they  eat,  and,  yeah,  stuff  like 
that. 

And  how  does  it  go  when  you  ask  him  questions? 

Um,  the  ones  are  like,  the  ones  that  have  to  do  with  combat  and  stuff,  you  know,  he 
answers,  like,  half  of  them,  and  then  the  other  half  he’s  like,  “Um,  it’s  classified”  and 
stuff.  So,  like,  half  the  questions  I  ask  him,  I  never  get  them  answered. 

How  does  that  make  you  feel? 

It  makes  me  want  to  join  the  Army  even  more. 

Why? 

To  find  out  why  I  can’t  get  the  answers  to  those  questions,  and  if  I  do  join  the  Army 
then  I’ll  get  the  answers  to  those  questions. 

[.  .  .]  Any  [other]  questions? 

Have  you  ever  shot  someone?  Yeah,  that’s  -  that’s  the  one  I  always  ask,  but  he  never 
answers. 

What  does  he  normally  say? 
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Kevin:  He’s  like,  go  clean  your  room,  or  go  vacuum,  or  go  take  out  the  trash.  And  he  always 
gets  me,  because,  like,  I  manage  to,  like,  not  do  those  stuff,  so  every  time  I  ask  him,  I, 
like,  do  all  the  stuff  before  and  ask  him,  then  he’ll  tell  me  to  do  something  new. 

Michael  narrated  how  he  learned  that  asking  his  father  about  combat  was  off-limits: 

Michael:  I  know  what  it’s  not. 

Interviewer:  What’ s  it  not? 

Michael:  It’s  not  “How  many  people  have  you  killed?” 

Interviewer:  That’ s  not  what  you  would  ask? 

Michael:  My  friend  did  that.  My  friend  did  that,  and  he’s  like,  “Um,  no,  [buddy].”  [.  .  .]  I  know 
not  to  ask  him  that. 

Interviewer:  Why  is  that? 

Michael:  Because  it  just  brings  memories  to  him,  bad  memories  that  he  doesn’t  like.  [.  .  .] 
Because  I  asked  him  when  I  was  little  and  he  said,  “No,  I’m  not  telling  you  ‘cause  I 
don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.” 

In  total,  military  youth  were  unsure  about  the  service  member’s  everyday  routines,  warzone 
duties,  exposure  to  combat,  and  involvement  in  dangerous  situations  while  overseas. 

Uncertainty  about  reasons  for  joining  and  deploying  constituted  a  second  theme.  Participants 
recounted  a  variety  of  questions  about  why  their  parent  enlisted  in  the  military  and  why  he  or  she 
received  deployment  orders.  Ambiguity  about  the  service  member’s  motivation  was  at  the  heart 
of  these  comments.  Miranda  wondered,  “Why  did  my  dad  go  into  the  Army?”  Scott  said  his  only 
question  was  about  the  reason  for  his  father’s  tour  of  duty,  “Why  does  he  have  to  get  deployed? 
That’ s  basically  it.”  Jason  questioned  his  father’ s  decision-making  process  that  resulted  in  deploy¬ 
ment,  “Why  did  you  want  to  go  to  Iraq,  you  know?  Why  did  you  pick  this  job  if  you  knew  you 
had  to  go  to  Iraq?”  Kate  was  not  satisfied  with  the  information  her  father  had  given  her  about 
why  he  had  deployed,  “[My  questions  were]  mostly  like  his  main  work.  I  asked  him,  and  he  just 
told  me  that  he  was  basically  just  signing  checks  and  all  that.  [.  .  .]  [Why]  do  they  send  people 
overseas  if  they’re  just  gonna  be  signing  checks  and  all  that?”  As  these  comments  illustrate,  some 
participants  wanted  more  information  about  why  their  parent  joined  the  military  and  why  he  or 
she  was  assigned  overseas. 

A  third  theme  contained  a  variety  of  questions  about  family  life  stemming  from  deployment. 
In  particular,  participants  were  unsure  about  the  strength  of  their  parents’  bond  and  the  best 
strategies  for  building  family  ties.  Anna  wondered  about  her  parents’  marriage: 

Maybe  like  June  last  year,  maybe,  they  said  they  were  going  to  get  a  divorce.  They  were  majorly 
fighting,  like  my  dad  had  moved  out,  and  they,  like,  were  getting  very  mad.  My  dad  punched  a  hole  in 
the  wall.  They  were  getting  mad  at  each  other,  so  they  said  they  were  getting  divorced.  [.  .  .]  I  don’t 
know  if  they  are,  um,  gonna  get  divorced  still  or  not  because  this  was  last  year  in  June,  but  they  still 
are  fighting,  and  seem  to  consider  it  a  lot.  Because  they’ve  still  got  the  papers,  and  stuff  is  already 
signed,  and  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  on  actually. 

Other  participants  had  questions  about  how  to  grow  closer  as  a  family.  Alexis  was  uncertain  about 
how  to  improve  the  communication  in  her  family,  “Probably,  um,  how  to  keep  in  touch  more. 
Like,  talk  better.”  Sara  wanted  to  know  if  her  father  could  spend  more  time  with  her,  “I  would 
ask  my  dad  if  he  could  take  me  fishing.  He’s  taken  me  fishing  me  once,  but  we  could  only  go 
for  five  minutes  because  he  got  called  in  for  work.”  Similarly,  Hudson  was  unsure  about  the  best 
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ways  “to  have  more  fun  time  with  my  family  and  be  encouraged  more.”  Gus  wondered  how  to 
maintain  family  harmony  in  light  of  his  siblings’  difficulty  adapting  to  his  father’s  return: 

If  my  brother  and  sister  would  get  yelled  at,  since  my  sister  was  like  the  oldest,  she  would  always 
just  -  she  would  come  in  my  room  or  something,  or  she  would  come  over  and  say  to  me,  “Isn’t  dad 
like  being  so  mean?”  or  something,  or  “I  just  want  to  go  away.”  Because,  yeah,  that’s  how  my  sister 
is  sometimes,  yeah.  [Interviewer:  So  what  kind  of  questions  did  that  raise  about  your  family?]  Well, 

I  would  just  be  like,  “Don’t  say  that,  he  just  got  back.” 

Participants  grappled  with  a  variety  of  questions  about  family  dynamics  during  homecoming. 

A  final  theme  was  uncertainty  about  future  deployments.  Comments  in  this  category  depicted 
fear  of  loss,  anxiety  over  the  possibility  of  another  separation,  and  apprehension  about  what 
military  life  held  in  the  future.  Ryan  reported  what  he  would  ask  his  father,  “I  would  say,  ‘Are 
you  gonna  leave  again?  Are  you  gonna  leave  again?”’  Roxanne  also  speculated  about  the  potential 
for  a  subsequent  deployment,  “Not  for  him  to  leave  again.  [.  .  .]  Because  like,  he  told  us  -  like, 
um,  the  year  before  he  left,  like  in  ’09,  he  told  us  that  he  might  have  to  go  back  to  Iraq  and  me 
and  my  sister  just  started  crying.  We  were  like,  ‘No,  we  don’t  want  you  to  go.’  And  then  he’s  like, 
‘Well,  I’m  sorry.’”  Robert  expressed  similar  worries,  “For  my  dad  not  to  be  deployed  again,  that 
way  we  can  have  a  full  family  again.  [.  .  .]  Kind  of  like,  it’s  difficult,  like,  it’s  difficult  when  you 
don’t  have  a  father  there  to  help  you  through  stuff.”  Amber  said  she  would  ask  her  father,  “When 
will  you  get  deployed  again?”  A  clear  issue  of  uncertainty  was  whether  the  service  member  would 
receive  orders  for  another  tour  of  duty,  what  an  impending  separation  would  mean  for  family  life, 
and  how  to  voice  those  questions  to  parents. 


DISCUSSION 

The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  illuminate  military  youth’s  communicative  experiences  during  a 
parent’s  return  home  from  deployment.  We  turned  to  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model 
(Pincus  et  al.,  2001;  see  also  Morse,  2006)  to  guide  a  qualitative  study  of  military  youth’s 
perceptions  of  postdeployment  reintegration.  Our  sample  contained  31  early  adolescents,  a  devel¬ 
opmental  cohort  negotiating  the  tasks  of  honing  social  skills  and  forming  a  distinctive  identity 
(e.g.,  Fitzsimons  &  Krause-Parello,  2009;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001),  navigating  transitions  such  as 
the  entry  into  middle  school  and  the  arrival  of  puberty,  combating  the  onset  of  symptoms  of 
depression  and  anxiety  (e.g.,  Cicchetti  &  Toth,  1998;  Karevold  et  al.,  2009),  and  drawing  on 
family  support  for  academic  motivation  (e.g.,  Duchesne  &  Larose,  2007;  Johnson,  2010).  Next, 
we  articulate  how  our  study  extends  work  in  this  area  by  (a)  investigating  reintegration  vis-a- 
vis  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  (e.g.,  MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010)  and  seminal 
theories  of  communication  (Altman  &  Taylor,  1973;  Berger  &  Bradac,  1982;  Burgoon,  1993), 
(b)  providing  insight  into  military  youth’s  communicative  experiences  in  their  own  words  (e.g., 
Park,  2011),  and  (c)  suggesting  recommendations  for  military  family  policy  and  practice  (e.g., 
Bowling  &  Sherman,  2008;  Hardaway,  2004).  We  conclude  by  discussing  limitations  of  our  study 
and  directions  for  future  work. 

We  utilized  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  (Pincus  et  al.,  2001;  see  also  Morse, 
2006),  a  widely  cited  but  rarely  studied  theory  of  military  family  dynamics  (MacDermid 
Wadsworth,  2010;  Park,  2011),  to  identify  core  constructs  likely  to  play  a  role  in  how  military 
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youth  make  sense  of  the  reunion  period.  We  supplemented  the  model’s  logic  with  foundational 
theorizing  about  communication  to  gain  a  more  nuanced  view  of  family  interaction  processes. 
First  and  foremost,  the  model  suggests  that  change  is  a  key  component  of  reintegration  for  mil¬ 
itary  youth  (Morse,  2006;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001),  and  communication  perspectives  on  relationship 
development  highlight  the  importance  of  change  as  well  (e.g.,  Altman  &  Taylor,  1973;  Solomon 
et  al.,  2010;  Werner  &  Baxter,  1994).  We  drew  on  this  logic  to  investigate  the  changes  to  family 
life  that  are  visible  to  military  youth  upon  a  parent’s  arrival  home  ( RQ1 ).  Participants  reported 
spending  quality  time  together,  experiencing  emotional  tranquility,  resuming  the  family  dynam¬ 
ics  in  place  before  deployment,  and  having  trouble  incorporating  the  deployed  parent  back  into 
daily  routines  (see  Figure  1).  Notably,  these  themes  span  the  gamut  of  constructive,  neutral, 
and  negative  changes,  consistent  with  the  model’s  assumption  that  the  deployment  cycle  offers 
opportunities  for  relational  growth  as  well  as  decline  (Pincus  et  al.,  2001).  A  lingering  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  involves  the  parameters  that  govern  whether  military  youth  appraise  the  changes 
as  positive  versus  negative.  Consequently,  we  echo  Lipari  et  al.’s  (2010)  call  for  additional 
research  on  the  factors  that  promote  or  attenuate  stress  among  military  youth  across  the  stages  of 
deployment. 

According  to  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model,  military  families  risk  disillusion¬ 
ment  if  their  expectations  for  reunion  are  loftier  than  reality  (Morse,  2006;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001). 
Theories  of  communication,  too,  spotlight  expectations  as  essential  to  the  sense-making  process 
(Afifi  &  Metts,  1998;  Burgoon,  1993;  Burgoon  &  Hale,  1988).  We  sought  to  examine  this  issue 
by  asking  military  youth  to  identify  how  their  actual  experiences  meshed  or  clashed  with  their 
expectations  for  reunion  ( RQ2 ).  Although  some  military  youth  reported  that  homecoming  was 
compatible  with  their  expectations,  others  noted  that  homecoming  was  less  idyllic  than  they  had 
anticipated  based  on  romanticized  images  portrayed  in  the  media,  and  still  others  were  surprised 
by  how  exhausted  or  how  short-tempered  the  returning  service  member  was  during  homecom¬ 
ing  (see  Figure  1).  Conspicuously  absent  were  comments  that  homecoming  exceed  participants’ 
expectations.  Taken  together,  these  results  are  commensurate  with  the  model’s  logic  that  reinte¬ 
gration  may  be  particularly  stressful  for  military  youth  who  construct  unrealistic  expectations  for 
reunion  and  ultimately  are  disappointed.  (As  Kevin  remarked,  “I  thought  it  was  gonna  be  like  the 
movies.”)  Implications  for  practice  are  that  caregivers  should  (a)  help  military  youth  conceptu¬ 
alize  reunion  in  a  sensible  way,  and  (b)  prepare  them  for  the  possibility  that  the  service  member 
will  need  time  to  rest  and  recover. 

The  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  also  implies  that  uncertainty  is  likely  to  permeate 
military  youth’s  communicative  experiences  of  reintegration  (Morse,  2006;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001). 
This  logic  is  congruent  with  the  communication  discipline’s  long-standing  focus  on  the  interplay 
among  uncertainty,  message  production,  and  message  processing  (Afifi  &  Morse,  2009;  Berger 
&  Bradac,  1982;  Brashers,  2007).  Although  research  has  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  military 
youth  may  grapple  with  questions  about  family  life  during  reunion  (e.g.,  Huebner  et  al.,  2007; 
Mmari  et  al.,  2009;  Pfefferbaum,  Houston,  Sherman,  &  Melson,  2011),  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
work  that  has  examined  the  issues  of  uncertainty  military  youth  encounter  upon  homecoming. 
Findings  for  RQ3  identified  four  themes  of  uncertainty,  three  of  which  pertain  to  military  service 
explicitly.  Participants  grappled  with  questions  about  (a)  what  their  parent’s  life  was  like  during 
deployment,  (b)  why  their  parent  enlisted  in  the  military  and  why  he  or  she  deployed,  (c)  how  to 
understand  family  dynamics,  and  (d)  whether  the  service  member  will  deploy  again  in  the  future 
(see  Figure  1).  The  first  theme  is  noteworthy  in  light  of  Hardaway’s  (2004)  assertion  that  military 
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youth  need  a  basic  understanding  of  the  deployed  parent’s  daily  routines  to  dispel  the  fantasies 
they  otherwise  construct.  As  a  whole,  the  themes  are  notable  when  coupled  with  recent  claims 
that  military  youth  who  are  able  to  find  meaning  in  their  family’s  sacrifices  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  may  be  more  resilient  across  the  deployment  cycle  (Bowling  &  Sherman,  2008;  Houston 
et  al.,  2009;  Lester  et  al.,  2011).  A  pragmatic  recommendation  is  that  caregivers  should  priori¬ 
tize  communication  practices  that  help  military  youth  comprehend  and  appreciate  their  family’s 
commitment  to  military  life. 

The  data  for  RQ3 ,  viewed  on  a  broader  level,  illuminate  a  communicative  dilemma  facing 
military  families  upon  reintegration.  Military  youth  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  learn  more 
about  their  deployed  parent’s  daily  activities  and  combat  experiences  while  overseas,  but  their 
attempts  to  seek  information  were  met  with  avoidance,  equivocation,  and  even  rebuffs.  Indeed, 
our  data  featured  poignant  accounts  of  how  dogmatically  some  parents  evaded  questions  (e.g., 
Paul:  “Usually  he  just  tells  me  a  part,  but  he  doesn’t  really  tell  me  everything,  but  I’d  like  to 
know.”)  and  how  frustrated  some  military  youth  were  by  age-inappropriate  answers  (e.g.,  Kate: 
“[Why]  do  they  send  people  overseas  if  they’re  just  gonna  be  signing  checks  and  all  that?”). 
These  findings  underscore  the  complexities  of  seeking  and  avoiding  information  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  deployment  among  military  youth,  who  presumably  want  answers,  and  parents,  who 
presumably  want  to  protect  their  offspring  from  anxiety  (see  also  Knobloch  &  Satterlee,  2009; 
Richardson,  2004).  With  respect  to  practice,  the  results  imply  that  -  at  the  very  least  -  care¬ 
givers  should  refrain  from  being  dismissive  of  military  youth’s  strong  drive  for  information  about 
deployment. 

At  present,  sophisticated  training  programs  are  being  implemented  to  help  military  families 
cultivate  their  social  skills  across  the  deployment  cycle,  in  general  (Huebner,  Mancini,  Bowen,  & 
Orthner,  2009;  Lester  et  al.,  2011),  and  upon  a  service  member’ s  return  home  from  deployment,  in 
particular  (e.g.,  Wilson  et  al.,  201 1).  Our  findings  imply  recommendations  for  practice  that  com¬ 
plement  those  training  programs  by  suggesting  ways  caregivers  can  communicate  with  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  military  youth  during  reunion.  First,  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  is 
predicated  on  the  idea  that  military  families  who  are  knowledgeable  about  interaction  dynamics 
across  the  trajectory  of  deployment  will  fare  better  during  a  tour  of  duty  (Morse,  2006;  Pincus 
et  al.,  2001).  This  claim  implies  that  educating  military  families  about  the  themes  portrayed  in 
our  data  would  be  useful  preparation  for  homecoming.  Second,  some  participants  reported  dif¬ 
ficulty  acclimating  to  the  changes  to  their  everyday  lives  during  reunion.  These  results  suggest 
that  caregivers  should  preserve  family  routines  as  much  as  possible  while  reintegrating  a  ser¬ 
vice  member  back  into  domestic  life  (e.g.,  Chandra  et  al.,  2011;  Miller,  Miller,  &  Bjorklund, 
2010;  Mmari  et  al.,  2009).  Third,  some  participants  felt  hurt,  let  down,  and  frustrated  by  the  mis¬ 
match  between  their  rose-colored  expectations  for  reunion  and  the  reality  of  homecoming.  These 
findings  imply  that  caregivers  should  talk  with  military  youth  about  realistic  versus  unrealistic 
expectations  and  help  them  construct  more  pragmatic  images  of  reintegration  (e.g.,  Hardaway, 
2004). 

Limitations  of  our  work  are  important  to  consider.  First,  we  recruited  attendees  at  a  summer 
camp  for  military  youth.  The  camp  was  subsidized  by  grants  rather  than  tuition,  so  military  youth 
from  both  economically  disadvantaged  and  economically  affluent  families  were  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  but  our  results  probably  overemphasize  the  experiences  of  military  families  who  are 
sophisticated  enough  (or  distressed  enough)  to  take  advantage  of  the  available  resources.  Second, 
we  limited  the  length  of  the  interviews  to  be  considerate  of  participants’  needs,  but  our  decision 
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also  restricted  the  richness  of  our  interview  protocol,  and  ultimately,  our  data.  Consider  just  one 
example:  Uncertainty  can  stem  from  a  lack  of  information,  conflicting  information,  and/or  infor¬ 
mation  overload  (e.g.,  Berger  &  Bradac,  1982;  Knobloch,  2010;  Knobloch  &  Satterlee,  2009), 
but  fitting  the  interviews  around  the  camp  schedule  prevented  us  from  exploring  variegated  man¬ 
ifestations  of  uncertainty.  A  third  limitation  is  that  some  participants  reported  on  a  reunion  that 
occurred  when  they  were  quite  a  bit  younger,  so  their  recollections  may  be  hazy  or  clouded  by 
developmental  changes. 

A  direction  for  future  research  is  to  consider  the  role  of  demographic  characteristics.  The 
design  of  our  study  was  not  conducive  to  evaluating  how  participants’  age,  gender,  and  military 
branch  affiliation  shape  their  communicative  experiences  upon  reunion,  but  recent  quantitative 
investigations  have  documented  demographic  differences  for  military  youth  across  the  deploy¬ 
ment  cycle  (Chandra  et  al.,  2011;  Chandra  et  al.,  2010;  Gorman,  Eide,  &  Hisle-Gorman,  2010). 
Additional  work  along  these  lines  would  have  both  conceptual  and  pragmatic  benefits  by  (a)  eval¬ 
uating  whether  the  singular  trajectory  proposed  by  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  is 
able  to  account  for  diverse  military  family  configurations  (e.g.,  MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010), 
and  (b)  providing  insight  into  how  to  tailor  interventions  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
cohorts  of  military  youth  (e.g.,  Chandra  et  al.,  2010).  A  second  avenue  for  inquiry  is  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  the  communicative  dilemmas  military  families  face  upon  reunion.  Our  data 
suggest  two  interaction  processes  salient  in  military  youth’s  portrayal  of  the  reunion  period:  (a) 
making  sense  of  the  changes  to  family  life  that  arise  during  homecoming,  and  (b)  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  service  member’s  deployment  activities  despite  parents’  reticence  to  share  those 
details.  Our  results  lay  a  foundation  for  scholars  to  hone  in  on  these  communicative  processes  in 
future  research. 


CONCLUSION 

This  study,  informed  by  the  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  model  (Pincus  et  al.,  2001;  see  also 
Morse,  2006)  and  prominent  theories  of  communication  (e.g.,  Altman  &  Taylor,  1973;  Berger  & 
Bradac,  1982;  Burgoon,  1993),  sought  to  illuminate  military  youth’s  communicative  experiences 
of  postdeployment  reintegration.  Our  data  revealed  several  changes  to  family  life  that  military 
youth  experience  upon  homecoming  ( RQ1 ),  ways  that  the  transition  was  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  their  expectations  ( RQ2 ),  and  issues  of  uncertainty  that  they  wonder  about  ( RQ3 ). 

Our  findings  enhance  scholarship  on  military  families  by  delineating  early  adolescents’ 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors  about  reintegration  in  their  own  words,  and  they  broaden  the 
communication  literature  by  documenting  the  interaction  dynamics  that  are  pervasive  as  military 
youth  navigate  reintegration.  Indeed,  our  data  underscore  Bowling  and  Sherman’s  (2008)  theo¬ 
rizing  that  a  vital  task  during  homecoming  is  for  military  families  to  derive  meaning  from  the 
separation.  Our  findings  for  RQ2  and  RQ3 ,  in  particular,  showcase  how  important  it  is  for  mil¬ 
itary  youth  to  make  sense  of  their  family’s  service  to  their  country  (e.g.,  Houston  et  al.,  2009; 
Lester  et  al.,  2011).  Our  results  also  emphasize  the  intricacies  of  family  communication  about 
war:  Whereas  military  youth  appear  intensely  curious  about  the  activities  of  the  service  member 
while  overseas,  parents  seem  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  dodge  questions  and  sidestep  the 
issues.  We  hope  that  giving  voice  to  military  youth’s  communicative  experiences  during  reunion 
will  prove  useful  for  helping  military  families  negotiate  homecoming  successfully. 
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Abstract 

The  deployment  of  a  family  member  can  be  very  distressing  for  military  chil¬ 
dren,  but  it  also  can  supply  opportunities  for  growth.  This  study  addresses 
calls  for  research  on  the  changes,  challenges,  and  opportunities  facing  youth 
during  a  family  member’s  tour  of  duty.  It  uses  the  relational  turbulence  model 
to  frame  research  questions  about  how  children  experience  a  family  mem¬ 
ber’s  deployment.  Participants  were  33  military  youth  ranging  from  10  to 
13  years  of  age  who  completed  one-on-one,  semistructured  interviews.They 
reported  several  changes  to  family  life  (Research  Question  I),  challenges 
of  deployment  (Research  Question  2),  and  opportunities  of  deployment 
(Research  Question  3). The  results  contribute  to  the  literature  by  advancing 
theory,  by  providing  insight  into  children’s  experiences  in  their  own  words, 
and  by  suggesting  practical  guidelines  for  helping  youth  navigate  a  family 
member’s  deployment. 
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Military  children  in  large  numbers  have  been  affected  by  the  increased  opera¬ 
tional  tempo  of  deployments  since  the  onset  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  When  a  family  member  is  deployed,  youth  are 
at  risk  for  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  (Chandra,  Fara-Cinisomo, 
et  ah,  2010;  Fester  et  ah,  2010;  Fipari,  Winters,  Matos,  Smith,  &  Rock,  2010), 
health  complaints  (Gorman,  Eide,  &  Hisle-Gorman,  2010),  elevated  blood 
pressure  (Barnes,  Davis,  &  Treiber,  2007),  and  academic  difficulty  (Engel, 
Gallagher,  &  Fyle,  2010).  Clearly,  deployment  can  be  very  difficult  for  chil¬ 
dren  (Flake,  Davis,  Johnson,  &  Middleton,  2009),  yet  despite  these  stressors, 
many  youth  are  remarkably  resilient  (Fester  et  al.,  2011;  Park,  2011).  This 
contrast  underscores  the  need  for  an  in-depth  understanding  of  how  children 
think,  feel,  and  act  during  a  family  member’s  tour  of  duty  (e.g.,  Houston  et  al., 
2009;  Mmari,  Roche,  Sudhinaraset,  &  Blum,  2009).  In  fact,  the  literature  is 
replete  with  calls  for  more  research  on  children’s  experiences  when  a  family 
member  is  deployed  (e.g.,  Flake  et  al.,  2009;  Fester  et  al.,  2010;  MacDermid 
Wadsworth,  2010). 

A  theory-driven  study  that  solicited  the  perspectives  of  youth  in  their  own 
words  would  be  valuable  for  addressing  four  gaps  in  the  literature.  First, 
scholars  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  employing  established  concep¬ 
tual  frameworks  to  guide  research  on  this  topic  (Park,  2011).  Second,  the 
bulk  of  work  has  focused  on  the  negative  consequences  of  deployment,  which 
leaves  unanswered  questions  about  opportunities  for  growth  (Palmer,  2008; 
Park,  2011;  Temus,  2010).  On  a  methodological  level,  narratives  gleaned 
from  one-on-one  interviews  with  children  would  complement  previous  stud¬ 
ies  soliciting  the  reports  of  parents  (e.g.,  Flake  et  al.,  2009;  Fipari  et  al.,  2010) 
and  the  comments  of  adolescents  in  focus  groups  (e.g.,  Huebner,  Mancini, 
Wilcox,  Grass,  &  Grass,  2007;  Mmari  et  al.,  2009).  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution,  however,  would  be  pragmatic.  Insight  into  this  topic  would 
be  useful  to  parents,  caregivers,  teachers,  practitioners,  and  military  person¬ 
nel  who  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children  when  a  family  mem¬ 
ber  is  completing  a  tour  of  duty. 

The  purpose  of  our  study  is  to  illuminate  the  changes,  challenges,  and 
opportunities  youth  experience  during  a  family  member’s  deployment.  We 
focus  our  attention  on  early  adolescents  10  to  13  years  of  age,  a  developmen¬ 
tal  cohort  striving  to  cultivate  social  competence  and  formulate  a  sense  of  self 
in  the  midst  of  the  tour  of  duty  (e.g.,  Fitzsimons  &  Kraus e-Parello,  2009; 
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Pincus,  House,  Christenson,  &  Adler,  2001).  We  turn  to  the  relational  turbu¬ 
lence  model ,  a  theory  relevant  to  understanding  military  spouses  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  deployment  (Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2011,  2012),  to  guide  our 
investigation.  We  report  a  qualitative  study  in  which  33  military  children 
described  their  experiences  when  a  family  member  was  deployed. 


Relational  Turbulence  and  Military  Deployment 

The  relational  turbulence  model  considers  how  individuals  experience  transi¬ 
tions  within  interpersonal  relationships  (Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2012;  Solomon, 
Weber,  &  Steuber,  2010).  The  model  conceptualizes  transitions  as  phases  in 
relationship  development  that  correspond  with  shifts  in  how  people  think  and 
feel  about  their  ties  with  each  other  (Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2011).  The  model 
argues  that  transitions  are  turbulent  because  individuals  grapple  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  their  relationships  and  encounter  interference  in  their  daily 
routines.  It  proposes  that  transitions  can  spark  both  negatively  valenced  and 
positively  valenced  outcomes  (Solomon  &  Theiss,  2011).  On  one  hand,  tran¬ 
sitions  can  be  stressful,  debilitating,  and  traumatic  for  individuals  and  their 
relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  transitions  also  provide  opportunities  for 
individuals  and  their  relationships  to  grow,  mature,  and  flourish.  Accordingly, 
the  model  emphasizes  that  times  of  transition  are  critical  junctures  in  the 
development  of  relationships. 

Whereas  the  model  has  shown  utility  for  illuminating  how  military  spouses 
communicate  following  a  tour  of  duty  (Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2011,  2012; 
Theiss  &  Knobloch,  2014),  we  extend  a  step  further  by  considering  the  mod¬ 
el’s  applicability  to  the  experiences  of  children  during  deployment.  The  model 
highlights  three  constructs  that  are  central  to  this  context:  change,  challenge, 
and  opportunity.  Change ,  the  first  of  these  core  ideas,  is  undoubtedly  relevant 
to  youth  negotiating  a  family  member’s  deployment  (Chandra,  Bums, 
Tanielian,  &  Jaycox,  2011;  MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010;  Park,  2011). 
Conjecture  exists  that  children  may  face  changes  such  as  completing  addi¬ 
tional  household  tasks,  caring  for  younger  siblings,  becoming  a  confidant  for 
their  at-home  parent,  and  managing  intense  emotion  (Chandra,  Martin, 
Hawkins,  &  Richardson,  2010;  Houston  et  al.,  2009;  Huebner  et  al.,  2007). 
Although  previous  work  hints  at  the  changes  youth  may  undergo  during  a 
family  member’s  deployment,  a  more  systematic  investigation  would  advance 
both  theory  and  practice  in  this  area.  Therefore,  we  pose  Research  Question  1 : 

Research  Question  1\  What  changes  to  family  life,  if  any,  do  youth 
report  experiencing  when  a  family  member  is  deployed? 
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The  relational  turbulence  model  also  identifies  challenges  as  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  of  transitions  (Knobloch  &  Theiss,  2012;  Solomon  &  Theiss,  2011). 
Children  are  likely  to  face  substantial  challenges  in  light  of  evidence  that 
deployment  takes  a  toll  on  both  their  physical  and  emotional  health  (Chandra, 
Lara-Cinisomo,  et  ah,  2010;  Gorman  et  al.,  2010;  Lipari  et  ah,  2010).  Extant 
findings  imply  that  youth  may  worry  about  the  service  member’s  safety,  feel 
lonely  when  the  service  member  misses  special  occasions,  and  struggle  to 
complete  new  domestic  duties  (Chandra,  Bums,  Tanielian,  Jaycox,  &  Scott, 
2008;  Houston  et  al.,  2009;  Huebner  et  al.,  2007).  A  comprehensive  look  at 
the  challenges  that  are  salient  to  youth  during  deployment  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature.  Hence,  we  offer  Research  Question  2: 

Research  Question  2:  What  challenges,  if  any,  do  youth  report  experi¬ 
encing  when  a  family  member  is  deployed? 

Finally,  the  relational  turbulence  model  conceptualizes  opportunities  as  a 
fundamental  feature  of  transitions  (Solomon  &  Theiss,  2011).  Work  delineat¬ 
ing  the  positive  consequences  of  deployment  for  families  is  markedly  rare 
(Park,  2011).  Newby  et  al.  (2005)  asked  soldiers  to  describe  whether  any¬ 
thing  positive  had  come  from  their  peacekeeping  mission  to  Bosnia;  the  data 
revealed  responses  such  as  earning  additional  money,  growing  as  a  person, 
having  time  to  reflect,  and  building  a  stronger  romantic  relationship.  With 
respect  to  children,  scholars  have  speculated  that  youth  may  take  pride  in 
both  their  family  member’s  service  and  their  own  maturation  (Houston  et  al., 
2009;  Mmari  et  al.,  2009).  At-parents  report  that  their  children  feel  proud  of 
their  family  member’s  service  and  act  more  independently  during  deploy¬ 
ment  (Chandra  et  al.,  2008).  We  submit  Research  Question  3  to  more  fully 
illuminate  the  issue  via  children’s  perspectives: 

Research  Question  3:  What  positive  outcomes,  if  any,  do  youth  report 
experiencing  when  a  family  member  is  deployed? 


Method 

We  conducted  in-depth  interviews  of  military  children  who  had  experienced 
a  family  member’s  deployment.  The  interviews  took  place  during  a  5 -day 
residential  camp  offered  to  military  youth  at  no  cost  during  the  summer  of 
2011.  After  receiving  Institutional  Review  Board  approval,  we  mailed  fami¬ 
lies  a  packet  of  information  describing  the  study.  The  packet  included  an 
informed  consent  form  for  parents  and  an  informed  assent  form  for  children. 
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The  sample  contained  33  children  who  had  experienced  a  family  mem¬ 
ber’s  deployment.  Participants  were  21  boys  and  12  girls  whose  age  ranged 
from  10  to  13  years  (M=  11.39  years,  SD  =  1.11  years).  For  most  youth,  the 
deployed  family  member  was  their  father  (ft  =  30),  but  for  other  participants 
it  was  both  of  their  parents  (ft  =  1),  their  stepfather  (ft  =  1),  or  their  brother 
(ft  =  1).  The  deployed  family  member  was  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  (ft  =  14),  the 
Army  National  Guard  (ft  =  15),  the  Navy  (ft  =  2),  the  Air  Force  (ft  =  1),  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  (ft  =  1). 

Approximately  half  of  the  youth  participated  in  the  study  while  their  fam¬ 
ily  member  was  overseas  (ft  =  17).  For  the  half  whose  family  member  had 
returned  home  (ft  =  16),  most  were  interviewed  within  1  year  (ft  =  6)  or  within 
2  years  (ft  =  6)  of  homecoming.  The  majority  had  experienced  at  least  one 
cycle  of  deployment  and  reunion  (ft  =  3 1),  but  two  participants  were  awaiting 
their  family  member’s  return  from  a  first  tour  of  duty. 

Three  trained  interviewers  conducted  one-on-one,  semistructured,  and 
audiotaped  interviews  during  a  recreational  period  in  the  camp.  The  interview¬ 
ers  kept  the  interviews  concise  to  (a)  retain  children’s  attention,  (b)  ensure  that 
they  did  not  miss  too  much  of  the  camp’s  leisure  activities,  and  (c)  protect 
them  from  dwelling  for  too  long  on  potentially  negative  experiences  (inter¬ 
view  length  M=  17.52  minutes,  SD  =  7.74  minutes).  The  first  phase  of  the 
interview  garnered  demographic  data  and  was  designed  to  foster  rapport,  the 
second  phase  focused  on  the  participant’s  family  life  during  deployment,  and 
the  third  phase  asked  about  the  participant’s  family  life  during  reunion.  This 
article  reports  data  from  the  first  two  phases  of  the  interviews. 


Results 

Data  Analysis 

We  conducted  a  thematic  analysis  to  inductively  derive  themes  from  the 
data  (Braun  &  Clarke,  2006;  Guest,  MacQueen,  &  Namey,  2012).  We  fol¬ 
lowed  steps  recommended  by  Braun  and  Clarke  and  involved  a  team  of 
independent  judges  in  the  coding  process  to  enhance  validity.  In  a  prerequi¬ 
site  phase,  we  submitted  the  interview  recordings  for  professional  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  verified  the  accuracy  of  the  249  single-spaced  pages  of  text  that 
resulted.  Then,  the  second  author  and  three  independent  observers  who  were 
blind  to  the  study’s  objectives  read  the  transcripts  and  listened  to  the  audio 
recordings  multiple  times  to  become  acquainted  with  the  data.  In  a  third 
stage,  the  judges  engaged  in  open  coding  to  identify  and  label  the  emerging 
themes  for  each  interview  question  (e.g.,  Corbin  &  Strauss,  2008).  The 
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judges  proceeded  through  the  data  sequentially,  comparing  children’s 
responses  and  adding  new  themes  as  necessary  via  constant  comparative 
techniques.  Next,  the  judges  gathered  to  discuss  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  themes  they  had  extracted  when  working  alone.  They  orga¬ 
nized,  refined,  and  collated  their  individual  ideas  into  a  more  unified  set.  In 
a  fifth  stage,  the  judges  engaged  in  axial  coding  (e.g.,  Corbin  &  Strauss, 
2008);  they  worked  independently  to  label  and  categorize  the  themes  that 
emerged  during  their  discussion.  The  goal  of  this  stage  was  for  each  judge  to 
construct  an  overarching  scheme  for  each  research  question  that  contained 
(a)  relatively  uniform  content  within  each  theme,  but  (b)  clearly  distinct 
content  between  themes.  In  a  final  step,  the  first  and  second  authors  engaged 
in  a  second-order  round  of  axial  coding  by  working  together  to  devise  a 
single  framework  of  themes  for  each  research  question. 

The  following  subsections  report  our  findings  regarding  changes  to  family 
life  (Research  Question  1),  challenges  of  deployment  (Research  Question  2), 
and  opportunities  of  deployment  (Research  Question  3).  For  descriptive  pur¬ 
poses,  we  report  the  percentage  of  participants  who  mentioned  each  theme 
(but  note  that  the  values  do  not  add  to  100%  because  some  children  men¬ 
tioned  multiple  themes).  We  provide  quotations  as  exemplars,  employ  pseud¬ 
onyms  to  protect  confidentiality,  and  use  ellipses  in  brackets  to  specify  where 
speaking  turns  were  abridged  for  brevity.  See  Figure  1  for  a  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  of  our  findings. 

Changes  to  Family  Life 

Interviewers  raised  the  topic  of  changes  to  family  life  (Research  Question  1) 
by  asking  the  following  question:  “When  a  family  member  is  away  on 
deployment,  many  families  have  to  make  changes.  Did  your  family  have  to 
make  any  changes?  If  so,  what  were  those  changes?”  (See  Table  1  for  addi¬ 
tional  exemplars.)  Some  participants  mentioned  more  responsibilities  for 
youth  as  a  change  in  their  family  (36%).  Children  took  on  additional  tasks 
and  met  new  standards  for  behavior.  According  to  Manuel,  “I  do  more  chores 
than  I  regularly  would.  [.  .  .]  Mow  the  backyard  a  lot  more.  I  babysit  my 
little  brother  and  sister  a  lot  more  than  I  would  regularly,  and  just  help  out 
around  the  house  a  lot  more.”  Jada  also  depicted  her  new  responsibilities: 

Yeah,  we  had  to  make  big  changes.  Like,  I  had  to  step  up  and  become 
like  the  new  dad,  because  I  have  other  siblings  to  take  care  of.  [.  .  .] 
Everybody’s  dishes,  the  laundry,  and  you  know,  just  getting  them  ready 
for  school  in  the  morning,  and  just  taking  them  to  their  friends’  house. 
Just,  like,  normal  stuff. 
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Changes  to  Family  Life 


■  More  responsibilities  for  youth 

■  Changes  to  everyday  activities 

1  More  responsibilities  for  the  at-home  parent  and  caregivers 

■  Missing  family  traditions 
■  Emotional  upheaval 

■  Family  feels  incomplete 


Challenges  of  Deployment 


■  Disruptions  to  daily  routines 
■  Emotional  difficulties 
Missing  the  deployed  family  member 

■  Increased  family  conflict 

■  Expanded  responsibilities 


Opportunities  of  Deployment 


1  Increased  family  cohesion 
■  Cultivating  independence 


Figure  I.  A  relational  turbulence  model  of  military  children’s  experiences  of 
deployment. 


Other  youth  identified  new  obligations  for  behaving  well.  Patrick  tried  to 
maintain  harmony,  “We  made  a  change.  Me  and  my  brother  used  to  fight  all 
the  time,  so  me  and  my  brother  has  to  get  along  now.”  Similarly,  Finley 
attempted  to  be  more  obedient,  “Really  just  trying  more  to  listen  to  my  mom, 
I  usually  only  listen  to  my  dad  a  lot,  you  know?”  In  total,  youth  reported 
adopting  more  duties  and  more  mature  behaviors  during  deployment. 

Changes  to  everyday  activities  comprised  a  second  theme  (33%).  Lamar’s 
family  spent  time  differently,  “We’d  go  to  the  movies  a  lot  more — because  it 
keeps  mom’s  mind  off  all  the  stuff.”  Mary  altered  her  sleep  schedule: 
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Table  I .  Changes  to  Family  Life. 

1 .  More  responsibilities  for  youth  (mentioned  by  36%  of  participants) 

“Helping  my  mom  out  more  with,  uh,  cleaning  the  house  more,  and  you  know, 

helping  my  sisters,  playing  with  them,  because  that’s  usually  my  dad  and  my  mom 
playing  with  them.  But,  like,  when  my  mom’s  cooking  and  stuff,  so  I  would  play 
with  them,  and  we  would  just  talk  and  play  around  in  our  rooms  and  stuff.” 

-Toby 

“I  had  to  get  up  every  morning  with  them.  [. . .]  I  had  to,  like,  get  up.  My  mom  always 
slept  in  because  she  has  this  sleeping  problem,  and  we  like — I  always  get  up  in  the 
morning,  feed  and  change  them,  and  everything  like  that.” 

-  Kathryn 

“We’ve  been  helping — me  and  my  brother  have  been  helping  around  the  house  a 
lot  more,  doing  a  lot  more  stuff.  [Interviewer: What  sort  of  stuff?]  Like,  washing 
dishes,  putting  laundry  away,  um,  putting  laundry  in  the  washer  and  dryer. We  used 
to  just  do  it  a  little,  but  now  we  do  it,  like,  every  day.” 

-  Maddox 

“Me  and  my  brother,  we  had  to  do  more  work  around  the  house  and  help  my  mom 
more.  [. . .]  We  would  just  help  mom  clean  and  all  that.” 

-  Lamar 

2.  Changes  to  everyday  activities  (33%) 

“Just  like,  kind  of  like,  getting  around,  just  like  transportation  was  kind  of  different. 
Then,  also,  we — when  he  was  gone,  we  used  his  car,  and  we  got  in  a  car  wreck,  so 
we  had  to  get  a  new  car,  so  that  was  kind  of  a  change.” 

-Jerome 

“I  [usually]  visit  my  dad  every  other  weekend.  [. . .]  I  go  to,  um,  my  grandma’s  house 
[now]  instead  of  his  to  visit  my  sister.” 

-  Lily,  whose  parents  are  divorced 

“Well,  when  he  was  gone  it  was,  like,  it  was  really  hard  at  first,  but  then,  like,  um, 
then  I  kept — I  kept  not  thinking  about  him,  just  having  fun,  and  I  really  couldn’t 
do  much  stuff  because  my  mom,  she  went  to  work  every  day  and  my  older  sister 
watched  us.  So,  she  went  to  work  and  she  came  back  at  like  4:00  o’clock,  and  so 
my  curfew  is  like  9:00  so  I  can  only  do  a  little  bit  of  stuff.” 

-  Cooper 

3.  More  responsibilities  for  the  at-home  parent  and  caregivers  (27%) 

“We  had  to  get  used  to,  like,  uh,  just  like  him  being  away.  It  was  difficult  because, 
like,  my  mom — I  only  had  three  siblings  back  then,  and  so  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
take  care  of  all  three  of  us  at  the  same  time.” 

-  Isaac 

“My,  uh,  mom  has  been  hiring  a  lot  of  people  to  work  on  things  in  the  house 
because  we  can’t  do  it  without  any  muscles.  And,  so  far  since  he’s  been  gone, 
everything  has  been  rotting  up,  our  bathroom,  and  our  deck. We  just  lifted  up  our 
deck,  and  there  was  a  whole  bunch  of  crud  and  bugs  and  stuff. We  have  to  hire 
people,  so  there’s  a  lot  of  strangers.” 

-  Gina 


(continued) 
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Table  I .  (continued) 

4.  M/ss/ng  family  traditions  (2 1  %) 

“Well,  we  couldn’t  go  on  vacation  that  year  because  my  dad  usually  drives  and  he 
knows  the  way.’’ 

-  Cooper 

“[My  dad]  likes  to,  like,  scare  people,  so  like,  around  Halloween  and  stuff  when  he’s 
gone,  we  sometimes  miss  that,  because,  urn,  we  always  get  my  sister,  like,  really  bad 
with  him.” 

-  Becky 

5.  Emotional  upheaval  ( 1 8%) 

“My  family  has  been  kind  of  sad  that  my  dad  is  deployed.” 

-James 

“Sometimes  it’s  like  hard  because  like  I  keep  stuff  bottled  up  and  then  like 
everyone’s  like, ‘Why  aren’t  you  talking  and  stuff?’ And  I’m  just  like, ‘Just  don’t 
worry  about  it.’” 

-  Becky 

6.  Family  feels  incomplete  ( 1 5%) 

“It  was  kind  of  hard  because,  like,  my  friends  would  be,  like,  coming  over  and  they 
would  say, ‘Where’s  your  dad?’  Cause  my  newer  friends  wouldn’t  know.” 

-  Elizabeth 

“We  just  like  pick  a  night  that  we  go  out  to  eat,  like  random  nights,  and  it’s  like 
weird  because  in  the  first  few  minutes  we’re  like, ‘Four  people.’ And  then  they’re 
like, ‘What?  There’s  only  three  of  you.’ We’re  like, ‘Oh  no,  sorry,  only  three.’” 

-  Becky 


Well,  my  mom  has  to  work  early  shifts,  so  we  have  to  get  up  at  six  to 
go  to  my  grandparents’  house.  So,  that,  and  then  we  have  to  go  to  bed 
earlier  because  we  have  to  get  up  earlier,  too.  And,  it’s  just  a  change 
because  it’s  just  sad  that  he’s  gone,  too. 

Other  youth  mentioned  having  to  restrict  or  eliminate  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.  Isaac  noted  transportation  problems  that  prevented  him  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  after-school  events: 

We,  um,  we  had  to  get  used  to,  um,  only  having  one  driver  to  go — 
because  with  everywhere  we  had  to  go,  it  was  hard  with  one  driver.  [.  .  .] 
Some  activities  we  actually  had  to  leave  for  a  while.  I  was  in  Boy 
Scouts,  but  it  just  got  too  hard  with  everything,  and  so  I  left  Boy 
Scouts.  And,  yeah,  we  stopped  playing  a  lot  of  sports. 

The  responses  in  this  category  illustrated  the  many  ways  children’s  rou¬ 
tines  were  altered. 
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Another  theme  involved  more  responsibilities  for  the  at-home  parent  and 
caregivers  (27%).  Of  course,  many  tasks  fell  to  the  at-home  parent  and  older 
siblings  to  complete.  Travis  explained  the  change  in  his  mother’s  role: 

Yeah.  My  mom  kind  of  took  control  of  the  house  after  he  was  gone 
because  normally  he  would,  but  now  she  is.  [Interviewer:  How  did 
you  see  that  happen?  How  did  she  take  control?]  Well,  instead  of,  you 
know,  my  dad  being,  you  know,  just  coming  home  every  day,  she 
would  be  there  like  24/7,  and  then,  she  would  be  the  only  person  you 
can  really  go  to  and  ask  for  help.  [.  .  .]  Like,  say  she  would  cook,  you 
know,  24/7  and  food  would  be  different.  [.  .  .]  She  would  be  cleaning 
more  than,  say,  sitting  down  and  watching  TV  or  something  like  that. 

James  talked  about  how  his  brother  assumed  a  leadership  position  in  his 
family: 

[We]  made  my  oldest  brother  the  father.  That  way,  we  could  still  have 
a  normal  life.  [Interviewer:  Ok.  Have  a  normal  life,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?]  Like,  since  my  dad  has  been  gone,  it’s  been  hard  on  my  mom 
to  get  stuff  done,  but  since  we’ve  made,  like,  my  oldest  brother  kind  of 
the  father,  it’s  been,  like,  easier. 

Youth  recognized  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones  carrying  a  heavier  load 
during  deployment;  they  noted  a  myriad  of  new  tasks  completed  by  their 
family  members. 

Some  participants  described  missing  family  traditions  (21%).  Nick’s  fam¬ 
ily  spent  less  quality  time  together,  “We  had  to  actually  change  our  ways,  um, 
some  days  we  didn’t  even  do  family  day,  the  whole  time  our  father  was 
gone.”  Similarly,  youth  reported  differences  in  milestone  events,  including 
vacations,  holidays,  and  birthdays.  Kayla  said: 

A  lot  of  us  have  had  birthdays  and  that’s  changed  since  he  wasn’t  here, 
and  what  else  changed  is  he’s  not  here  for  the — the  4th  of  July  with  us. 
And,  um,  he’s  just — see,  it  kind  of  just  seems  different  without  him. 

These  statements  depicted  a  sense  of  loss  when  traditions  were  disrupted  dur¬ 
ing  deployment. 

Emotional  upheaval  was  a  fifth  theme  (18%).  For  example,  Elizabeth  and 
her  sibling  were  overwhelmed  by  sadness,  “When  my  brother  and  I  were  lit¬ 
tle  we  would  cry  every  night  because  of  him  missing  and  we  didn’t  know 
what  was  going  on.”  Brittney  described  her  brother’s  emotional  problems: 
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My  brother,  he  acts  differently,  like,  he  doesn’t  want  to  do  anything, 
and  he’s  always  asking  where  my  dad  is  because  my  brother — my 
dad — my  dad  has  always  been  away.  My  dad  left  when  my  brother  was 
6  weeks  old,  so  last  year  was  the  first  year  my  brother  spent  with  my 
dad,  they  really  bonded,  and  now  my  brother  is  always  asking  where 
my  dad  is,  and  such. 

This  category  underscored  the  negative  feelings  that  emerged  during 
deployment. 

A  final  theme  involved  participants’  comments  that  their  family  feels 
incomplete  (15%).  Toby  felt  the  loss  most  acutely  during  mealtimes,  “I  mean, 
my  sisters  and  all,  they  didn’t  like  the  whole  thing  about,  like,  there  not  being 
a  person  at  the  dinner  table  with  them,  you  know.  It  would  just  be  my  mom, 
and  me,  and  my  sisters.”  Patrick  also  portrayed  a  hole  in  his  family: 

It  was  harder  because  there  was  no  one  there  to  hug  while  he  was 
gone.  [.  .  .]  We,  usually,  we  got  to  play  baseball  with  my  dad,  but  we 
couldn’t  at  that  time  because  he  was  gone,  and  the  only  thing  when  we 
got  to  saw  him  was  on  Skype. 

In  sum,  youth  felt  that  their  family  was  not  fully  intact  during  the 
deployment. 

Biggest  Challenges 

Interviewers  introduced  the  topic  of  Research  Question  2  by  asking,  “What 
was  the  biggest  challenge  your  family  went  through  during  deployment?” 
(Table  2  contains  additional  quotations.)  A  first  theme  involved  disruptions 
to  daily  routines  (27%).  For  example,  some  participants  mentioned  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties.  Foster  said: 

Or  like  [my  brother]  has  to  go  to  a  school  event,  and  I  have  baseball 
that  night,  and  they’re  at  the  same  exact  time.  So  usually  we  would 
have  one  of  my  coaches  pick  me  up,  so  it’s  kind  of  hard  then  because, 
you  know,  the  other  coach  had  done  a  lot  getting  ready  for  the  game 
and  stuff  like  that,  so  we  couldn’t  really  reach  him.  [. . .]  Well,  my  mom 
figured  something  out  because  my  brother  had,  uh,  graduation  and  I 
had  a  game.  My  mom  dropped  me  off  very  early  at  [4:30].  I  had  to  be 
there  at  5:00,  so  she  dropped  me  off  at  4:30. 

Maddox  also  noted  problems  with  transportation: 
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Table  2.  Challenges  of  Deployment. 

1 .  Disruptions  to  daily  routines  (mentioned  by  27%  of  participants) 

“Biggest  challenge  I  think  we  had  to  go  through  was  [. . .]  honestly,  I  think  it  was  just 
getting  places  because  he  was  there  for  my  little  brother’s  birth,  but  he  actually 
left,  like,  a  little  bit  after  my  little  brother’s  birth,  so  with  a  newborn  baby  in  the 
house,  it  was  just  [difficult].” 

-  Isaac 

“There  would  be  less  money  until  he  came  back  because  he  was  gone  on 
deployment.” 

-Travis 

2.  Emotional  difficulties  (27%) 

“I  just  think,  I  think,  mother  kind  of  feels  more  stress  because  he’s  not  there  to  help 
her  with  stuff,  so  she  kind  of  feels  she  has  to  do  it  all  on  her  own.” 

-Jerome 

3.  M/ss/ng  the  deployed  family  member  (21%) 

“The  biggest  challenge  is  not  being  able  to  see  him,  like,  on  the  weekends  like  I 
usually  get  to. We  just  see  my  stepmom — instead,  so  it’s  kinda  different  with  him 
not  being  there.” 

-Alisa,  whose  parents  are  divorced 

“Yeah,  and  then  there  was  the  fact  that  he  was  just  not  there.  [. . .  ]  The  man  that, 
you  know,  you  grew  up  with,  you’re  not  gonna  be  seeing  for,  what,  a  year  now. 

[. . .]  Because,  like,  I  mean,  I’ve  grown  up  with  him  my  whole  life,  so  then  to  have 
him  not — like,  a  lot  of  kids  are  like, ‘Oh,  you’ll  be  okay,’  but  like,  it’s  gonna  be 
different  because,  you  know,  you’re  not  gonna  be  seeing  him  for  an  entire  year.” 
-Travis 

4.  Increased  family  conflict  ( 1 8%) 

“Probably  fighting.  [. . .]  Well,  like  it’s  hard  for  my  mom,  because,  like,  we  are  fighting.” 
-Juan 

“My  sister;  she’s  been  acting  up  a  lot.  [. . .]  She  acts  up  now.  Even  when  my  dad  was 
here  but  it  was  easy  for  my  dad  to  take  control.” 

-  Finley 

5.  Expanded  responsibilities  ( 1 8%) 

“My  mom’s  job.  She’s  an  [account  manager],  so  she  works  about — if  she  has  the 
budget  or  taxes,  she  works  from  either  6:00  or  7:00  to  about  I  1 :00  at  night.  [. . .  ] 
Then  I’m  usually  in  charge  since  no  one  else  is  there.” 

-  Manuel 


Not  being  able  to  go  to  all  the  places  we  want  to,  because  if  mom  goes 
to  the  store,  she  has  to  do  it  when  she  gets  off  of  work,  and  when  dad’s 
home  he  works  in  town,  so  all  he  has  to  do  is  really  go  from  work  to 
the  store.  Our  mom  works  out  of  town,  so  it’s — it’s  hard  for  us  to  really 
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do  anything,  and  we’re  usually  busy  once  mom  gets  home  from  work, 
because  we’re  always — when  she  gets  home,  we’re  always,  like,  going 
to  the  store  and  picking  up  stuff  for  meals,  or  going  to  visit,  um,  my 
aunt  and  uncle  and  their  kids. 

Others  referenced  financial  troubles.  Joelle  said,  “Because  my  dad  would  go 
to  work  every  day,  and  my  mom  didn’t  go  to  work  every  day,  so  it  was  a  drop 
in  the  money.”  This  category  indexed  a  host  of  disturbances  to  children’s 
everyday  lives,  particularly  transportation  and  finances. 

Emotional  difficulties  constituted  a  second  set  of  responses  (27%).  These  com¬ 
ments  emphasized  anger,  sadness,  and  stress.  Elizabeth  described  her  brother’s 
struggles  with  negative  emotion  during  the  deployment  and  on  the  reunion  day: 

My  little  brother  because  he,  like,  um,  he  sort  of  gets  mad.  Like,  he  sort 
of  shields  himself;  he  doesn’t  talk  about  it.  He,  he  sort  of  gets  mad.  The 
second  time  he  deployed,  that  was — my  brother  and  I  were  really  little 
though,  and  he  was  always  like,  “I  don’t  want  to  see  daddy,  I  don’t 
want  to  talk  to  daddy.”  And  then  when  my  dad  came  home  he  was  like, 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  daddy.”  And  my  mom  was  yelling  at  him,  and 
made,  like,  signs  and  he  wouldn’t  hold  it. 

Other  participants  mentioned  their  mother’s  emotional  turmoil.  For  example, 
Mary  remarked,  “Mom  gets  stressed  out,  and  she’s  kind  of  not  the  same 
either.  She  has  blow-ups  more  often,  and  she’s  not  really  understanding  any¬ 
more,  like  she  used  to  be.”  A  variety  of  negative  emotions  surfaced  in  partici¬ 
pants’  lives  during  deployment. 

Of  course,  many  participants  identified  missing  their  deployed  family  mem¬ 
ber  as  a  challenge  (21%).  Jada  said,  “Not  having  my  dad  there.  Like,  I’m  like 
a  daddy’s  girl,  and  not  having  him  there  to  hug  and  for  him  to  mess  around 
with  me  or  taking  me  shooting,  just  like,  personal  stuff,  kinda.”  Toby  grappled 
with  several  issues  related  to  missing  his  father,  including  losing  a  confidant, 
fielding  questions,  and  coping  with  the  emotions  of  younger  siblings: 

Really,  the  biggest  challenge  was — was  not  having  the  full  family  that 
I  talk  to.  I  mean,  it’s  like  you  know  that  there’s  someone  missing  from 
the  family  when  you’re,  like,  going  out  somewhere,  and  then  it  was 
challenging,  for  like,  when  people  would  ask  “Where  is  your  dad?” — 
you  know?  That  was  kind  of  hard  to  answer  that.  [.  .  .]  Um,  just  the 
whole  point  of  my  sisters  missing  him,  and  asking  for  him  every  night, 
you  know,  wondering  where  he  was,  what  he  was  doing.  And  then,  it’s 
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challenging  for  us,  my  mom  and  me,  because  we  didn’t  know,  you 

know,  if  he  was  gonna  be  okay  or  not,  you  know. 

James  lamented  his  father’s  absence  during  birthdays,  “Probably  like  not 
being  able  to  see  our  dad,  like,  on  our  birthdays  and  stuff.”  Not  surprisingly, 
many  youth  commented  that  feeling  lonesome  for  their  deployed  family 
member  was  a  challenge. 

Some  children  struggled  with  increased  family  conflict  (18%)  via  com¬ 
ments  that  depicted  overt  disagreement.  Patrick  mentioned  conflict  with  his 
brother,  “Probably  me  and  my  brother  changing  because  we  always  fought 
and  it  was  just  hard.  [. . .]  We  just  fought  and  fought  and  fought,  and  we  never 
would  quit.”  Some  children  identified  their  father  as  the  peacekeeper  in  the 
family.  For  example,  Cooper  said,  “The  biggest  challenge  was,  like,  our  dad 
held  our  family  together,  and  not  having,  like,  not  having  him  here,  some¬ 
times  my  sister  and  my  brother  would  get  into  fights  and  stuff.  So,  that  was 
really  bad.”  Kayla  also  portrayed  her  father  as  the  family  linchpin,  “Probably 
working  together.  [.  .  .]  Because  he’d  usually  be  there  and  he’d  usually  help 
us  work  together.  But  now  he’s  gone  and  we  don’t  always  help  each  other.” 
These  comments  illustrated  how  a  family  member’s  absence  may  spark 
tension  and  quarreling. 

A  final  category  identified  expanded  responsibilities  as  a  challenging 
aspect  of  deployment  (18%).  Lamar’s  family  had  trouble  staying  on  task  with 
his  father  away,  “It  would  probably  be  just  keeping  the  house  clean.  [.  .  .] 
Yeah,  because  he  would  always  remind  us  to  keep  stuff  clean  and  all  that.” 
Arthur  talked  about  maintaining  the  family  swimming  pool,  “Probably  keep¬ 
ing  the  pool  to  its  regular  level  because  he  usually  does  that,  and  we  didn’t 
know  how  to.”  Becky  dreaded  her  father’s  reaction  to  tasks  not  completed, 
“Getting  our  chores  done  so  like  when  he  comes  back  he’s  probably  gonna, 
like,  yell  at  us  when  we  don’t  get  our  chores  done  or  something.”  These 
added  household  obligations  were  a  source  of  stress  for  youth. 

Positive  Outcomes 

Interviewers  broached  the  topic  of  Research  Question  3  by  asking,  “Did 
anything  good  or  positive  come  from  what  your  family  went  through  dur¬ 
ing  deployment?”  (See  Table  3  for  additional  examples.)  Although  some 
children  said  there  were  no  positive  outcomes  of  deployment  (12%),  others 
noted  increased  family  cohesion  (39%).  Toby  described  bonding  with  his 
family: 
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Table  3.  Opportunities  of  Deployment. 

1 .  Increased  family  cohesion  (39%) 

“Me  and  my  brother  didn’t  fight  as  often.” 

-Arthur 

“[My  mom]  knows  that  we’re  going  through  hard  times  and  she  always  like 
comforts  us  and  says  that  we  are  all  okay  and  stuff  like  that.” 

-Alisa 

2.  Cultivating  independence  (30%) 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  able  to  learn  a  lot  more  about,  uh,  taking  care  of  yourself  cause  most 
of  the  time  after  school,  once  we  get  home,  we  stay  by  ourselves  for,  like,  an  hour 
or  two  until  our  mom  gets  home.  So,  it  used  to  be  that  our  dad  would  show  up 
just  like  half  an  hour  after  we  got  home  cause  he  gets  off  work  right  about  the 
time  we  get  off  school.  [. . .]  So  then,  like,  we  usually  wait  for  him  to  get  home  and 
then  he  would  get  us  a  snack  cause,  like,  sometimes  we’d  be  hungry.  But  now  that 
he’s  gone,  we  have  changed — it’s  changed  and  we  have  our  own  snacks  set  up  so 
that  if  we’re  hungry  we  just  grab  it;  we  know  where  it  is.” 

-  Maddox 

“My  brother  started  being  more  independent.” 

-  Hugo 

“I  got  an  A  in  science.” 

-  Gina 

3.  New  or  unique  experiences  as  a  military  family  ( 1 5%) 

“I  think  something  great  happened.  Urn,  basically  military  kids  get  to  do  what  other 
kids  don’t  get  to.  [Interviewer:  Like  what?  How  so?]  We  get  to  move  around  every 
three  years.  And  we  get  to  see  other  places  and  things.” 

-  Nick 

4.  Being  prepared  for  future  deployments  ( 1 2%) 

“We’re  getting  used  to  how  he’s  been  gone,  and  he’s  been  in  the  military  for  15 
years,  and  so,  he  hasn’t  been  killed,  so  we  know  he’s  not  going  to.” 

-  Foster 

“[Now  we  know  how  to]  get  through  the  problems  and  all  of  the  difficulties.” 

-  Nick 

5.  No  positive  outcomes  of  deployment  ( 1 2%) 


I  think  that  we  stuck  together  more,  just  like,  my  sisters,  my  mom,  and 
me.  I  think  that  we  got,  like,  really  close,  because  you  know,  it  was  just 
us  and  anything  could  have  happened  to  us  while  he  was  gone.  So  I 
mean,  I  guess  it  made  us  stick  together  more. 
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Kayla  depicted  how  her  family  grew  closer  after  an  initial  adjustment  period, 
“Since  the  first  couple  weeks  he  was  gone,  it  was  hard  to  work  together,  but 
we’re  starting  to  try  to  be  working  together  all  the  time.”  Foster’s  comment 
typified  this  theme,  “We’ve  gotten  a  lot  more  stronger.” 

A  second  response  involved  cultivating  independence  (30%).  Such  com¬ 
ments  described  how  youth  matured  and  developed.  Travis  said,  “We  all  got 
a  little  more  self-sufficient.”  Jada  proudly  told  how  she  had  grown: 

We’ve  all  stepped  up  and  started  taking  control,  and  we’re  improving 
in  our  home,  and  school,  and  work  skills.  [.  .  .]  Now  that  I  can  actually 
sit  home  and  watch  my  siblings  my  mom  can  work  longer  so  she  can 
get  her  work  done.  And  then  like,  at  school,  um,  I  think  I  get  gooder 
grades  now. 

Jerome  relished  one  of  his  new  chores,  “I  guess  I  kind  of  find  it  kind  of  fun  to 
mow  the  lawn.”  Lamar  summarized  the  point,  “It  gives  you  more  strength  to 
do  stuff  by  yourself  and  all  that.” 

Some  participants  mentioned  enjoying  new  or  unique  experiences  as  a 
military  family  (15%).  Elizabeth  stated,  “Being  able  to  go  to  camps  like  this. 
[.  .  .]  It’s  been  fun  to  meet  other  kids  who  have  had  the  same  problems.” 
James  described  special  gifts  from  his  father: 

I  mean  we’ve  got — had  quite  a  few  presents  from  Afghanistan.  [.  .  .] 
Well  we  pretty  much  only  get  clothes  from  him,  but  they’re  like  special 
clothes  because  these  clothes  that  he  gets  and  ships  here,  no  one  in  our 
neighborhood  has,  so  it’s  pretty  much  like,  “Where  did  you  get  that 
T-shirt?”  and  “Well,  it’s  from  Afghanistan.”  [.  .  .]  Yeah  it  means  some¬ 
thing  when  I  wear  it  because  it  symbols  the  point,  well  my  dad  is  gone. 

Finley  talked  about  the  novelty  of  staying  in  touch  with  a  family  member 
overseas,  “I  have  had  the  experience  of  having  one  parent.  Also,  by  trying  to 
communicate  from  a  different  area,  it’s  a  lot  of  fun — it’s  been  somewhat  kind 
of  fun.”  These  comments  emphasized  how  being  a  member  of  a  military  fam¬ 
ily  was  a  source  of  pride  and  distinction. 

Finally,  some  participant  identified  being  prepared  for  future  deployments 
as  a  positive  outcome  (12%).  Patrick  remarked,  “Yeah,  because  if  he  does 
leave  again  we’ll  know  what’s  happening,  and  if,  if  anything,  it  is  sad,  but  we 
did  get  through  it,  so  we  are  happy,  but  it  could  have  been  worse.”  Brent 
described  the  confidence  his  family  gained  while  his  father  was  away,  “[The 
deployment]  was  a  little  bit  good,  because,  you  know,  we’re  used  to  it  now, 
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so  if  he  goes — if  he  goes  again,  then  we’ll  know  what  it  feels  like.”  These 
comments  highlighted  how  youth  felt  better  equipped  to  handle  a  subsequent 
separation. 


Discussion 

Although  deployment  has  important  repercussions  for  children,  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  is  known  about  how  youth  experience  family  life  during  a  tour 
of  duty  (Chandra,  Lara-Cinisomo,  et  al.,  201 1 ;  Lester  et  al.,  2010;  MacDermid 
Wadsworth,  2010).  We  drew  on  the  relational  turbulence  model  to  delin¬ 
eate  three  key  features  of  transitions:  changes,  challenges,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  (see  Figure  1).  Military  children  who  participated  in  qualitative  interviews 
described  changes  to  family  life  (Research  Question  1),  challenges  of 
deployment  (Research  Question  2),  and  opportunities  of  deployment 
(Research  Question  3).  The  findings  shed  light  on  the  positive  and  negative 
consequences  of  deployment,  illuminate  the  applicability  of  the  relational 
turbulence  model  to  this  context,  and  suggest  guidelines  for  enhancing 
children’s  resiliency  during  a  tour  of  duty. 

Implications  of  the  Results 

The  relational  turbulence  model  argues  that  transitions  are  decisive  periods 
because  they  are  fraught  with  change  (Solomon  &  Theiss,  2011;  Solomon 
et  al.,  2010).  Accordingly,  the  model  implies  that  a  prerequisite  to  under¬ 
standing  the  trajectory  of  deployment  involves  generating  insight  into  the 
changes  children  undergo  when  a  service  member  is  away.  Youth  reported 
(a)  adopting  more  responsibilities,  (b)  grappling  with  shifts  in  daily  rou¬ 
tines,  (c)  watching  their  at-home  parent  and  caregivers  shoulder  more 
responsibilities,  (d)  missing  family  traditions,  (e)  experiencing  emotional 
turmoil,  and  (f)  viewing  their  family  as  incomplete  (Research  Question  1). 
Our  sample  of  early  adolescents,  a  group  facing  the  developmental  tasks  of 
building  their  social  skills  and  constructing  a  unique  identity  (e.g.,  Fitzsimons 
&  Krause-Parello,  2009;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001),  were  remarkably  perceptive 
about  how  the  tour  of  duty  altered  not  only  their  own  activities  but  the 
dynamics  of  their  family  as  a  whole  (e.g.,  Lamar:  “We’d  go  to  the  movies  a 
lot  more — because  it  keeps  mom’s  mind  off  all  the  stuff.”  James:  “[We] 
made  my  oldest  brother  the  father.”  Isaac:  “It  was  hard  for  [my  mom]  to  take 
care  of  all  three  of  us  at  the  same  time.”).  These  results  offer  a  glimpse  into 
the  link  between  the  welfare  of  caregivers  and  children.  Indeed,  a  powerful 
predictor  of  youth  adjustment  during  deployment  is  the  resilience  of  at-home 
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caregivers  (Chandra,  Lara-Cinisomo,  et  al.,  2010;  Lester  et  al.,  2010).  Our 
participants  were  keenly  mindful  of  the  stressors  that  their  caregivers 
faced,  which  may  pave  the  way  for  the  spillover  of  outcomes  from  adults 
to  children. 

According  to  the  relational  turbulence  model,  transitions  can  be  tumultu¬ 
ous,  demanding,  and  strenuous  (Solomon  &  Theiss,  2011;  Solomon  et  al., 
2010).  Extending  the  model’s  logic  to  this  context  implies  that  scholars  and 
practitioners  would  benefit  from  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  chil¬ 
dren  encounter  during  deployment.  Interviewees  described  challenges  such 
as  (a)  coping  with  disturbances  to  everyday  activities,  (b)  encountering  emo¬ 
tional  problems,  (c)  feeling  lonely  for  the  deployed  family  member,  (d)  han¬ 
dling  heightened  family  conflict,  and  (e)  completing  additional  household 
chores  (Research  Question  2).  These  themes  are  striking  for  their  wide  scope 
and  heterogeneous  content:  They  encompass  both  implicit  distress  and  overt 
disharmony,  stem  from  both  internal  and  external  sources,  and  index  cogni¬ 
tive,  emotional,  and  behavioral  stressors.  More  broadly,  scholars  seeking  to 
explain  precisely  why  deployment  has  detrimental  effects  on  children’s  well¬ 
being  may  find  this  list  helpful  for  indexing  the  pressures  that  may  play  a  role 
(e.g.,  Barnes  et  al.,  2007;  Engel  et  al.,  2010;  Gorman  et  al.,  2010). 

The  relational  turbulence  model  also  theorizes  that  transitions  can  foster 
vitality,  stimulate  growth,  and  strengthen  bonds  between  people  (Solomon  & 
Theiss,  2011).  This  claim,  when  applied  to  youth  during  deployment,  under¬ 
scores  the  imprudence  of  overlooking  constructive  outcomes.  Children 
depicted  several  benefits  of  deployment:  (a)  cultivating  family  cohesion, 
(b)  building  independence,  (c)  enjoying  novel  activities  as  a  member  of  a  military 
family,  and  (d)  being  prepared  for  future  deployments  (Research  Question  3). 
Because  prior  research  has  tended  to  privilege  risk  rather  than  resilience 
(MacDermid  Wadsworth,  2010;  Park,  2011;  but  see  Lester  et  al.,  2011),  our 
findings  are  among  the  first  to  illuminate  children’s  positive  outcomes  in  their 
own  words.  Youth  took  pride  in  deepening  family  ties,  in  developing  auton¬ 
omy,  and  in  being  a  member  of  a  military  family.  These  results  offer  a  starting 
point  for  helping  children  frame  their  deployment  experiences  in  terms  of 
strengths  rather  than  deficiencies  (e.g.,  Houston  et  al.,  2009). 

Limitations  and  Contributions  of  the  Findings 

Several  limitations  of  our  study  are  important  to  acknowledge.  First,  children 
were  recruited  from  a  residential  summer  camp.  The  tuition-free  camp  was 
open  to  youth  from  all  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  but  our  findings  may  not 
reflect  the  perspectives  of  families  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  send 
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their  children  to  camp  (e.g.,  Lara-Cinisomo  et  al.,  2012).  Another  sampling 
limitation  involves  the  branches  of  military  service  reflected  in  the  data: 
Approximately  88%  of  participants  were  children  of  U.S.  Army  or  Army 
National  Guard  service  members.  Accordingly,  our  results  may  not  depict 
youth  from  Air  Force,  Air  National  Guard,  Navy,  or  Marine  families.  A  third 
shortcoming  is  that  some  children’s  experiences  may  not  have  been  fresh  in 
their  minds  because  reunion  had  occurred  quite  a  bit  prior  to  their  interview. 
Thus,  the  comments  they  supplied  to  our  data  set  are  subject  to  the  con¬ 
straints  of  retrospective  recall. 

Despite  these  limitations,  our  study  advances  theory  by  suggesting  that  the 
relational  turbulence  model  is  germane  to  the  experiences  of  children  during 
deployment.  Although  “the  lack  of  explicit  theory  is  conspicuous”  in  this  lit¬ 
erature  (Park,  2011,  p.  69),  some  scholars  have  relied  on  life  course  theory, 
family  stress  theory,  and  stage  models  of  deployment  (MacDermid  Wadsworth, 
2010).  Our  results  imply  that  the  relational  turbulence  model  has  value  for 
understanding  how  youth  navigate  a  family  member’s  tour  of  duty. 

Recommendations  for  Practice  and 
Directions  for  Future  Research 

Our  data  also  highlight  recommendations  for  practice.  Of  course,  children 
may  fare  better  during  deployment  if  they  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
changes  to  family  life  that  may  arise.  Youth  who  are  prepared  to  shoulder 
new  responsibilities,  accommodate  shifts  in  everyday  routines,  and  be  flex¬ 
ible  about  family  traditions  may  handle  deployment  more  effectively  than 
those  who  are  caught  off-guard  by  the  changes  (Research  Question  1). 
At-home  parents,  too,  may  boost  children’s  resilience  by  preserving  daily 
routines  and  comforting  activities  (e.g.,  Call  &  Mortimer,  2001),  providing 
an  outlet  to  express  challenging  emotions,  and  helping  youth  maintain  regu¬ 
lar  contact  with  the  deployed  family  member  (Research  Question  2).  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  children  who  focus  on  the  positive  outcomes  of 
deployment  may  be  better  able  to  make  sense  of  their  experiences  (e.g., 
Houston  et  al.,  2009;  Lester  et  al.,  2011).  Indeed,  research  suggests  that 
reframing  situations  in  a  positive  light  can  be  a  valuable  coping  mechanism 
for  adolescents  (e.g.,  Ebata  &  Moos,  1991).  Hence,  we  see  utility  in  helping 
youth  chart  their  growth  during  deployment  by  noting  instances  of  family 
solidarity  and  individual  maturation  (Research  Question  3). 

Other  recommendations  for  practice  stem  from  specific  themes.  For 
example,  several  participants  noted  that  transportation  problems  prevented 
them  from  taking  advantage  of  community  resources  (e.g.,  Isaac:  “I  was  in 
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Boy  Scouts,  but  it  just  got  too  hard  with  everything,  and  so  I  left  Boy  Scouts. 
And,  yeah,  we  stopped  playing  a  lot  of  sports.”).  To  combat  the  irony  that  the 
military  families  who  most  need  support  may  be  least  equipped  to  capitalize 
on  social  programs,  administrators  should  think  creatively  about  how  to 
involve  children  who  would  be  unable  to  participate  otherwise  (e.g.,  rideshar¬ 
ing,  public  transportation  vouchers).  A  second  guideline  is  that  at-home  care¬ 
givers  should  assign  only  age- appropriate  responsibilities.  Youth  who  are 
expected  to  assume  an  adult  role  in  the  family  may  struggle  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  (e.g.,  Jada:  “I  had  to  step  up  and  become  like  the  new  dad.”).  A  final 
recommendation  is  to  build  on  children’s  pride  over  becoming  more  self- 
sufficient  during  deployment  (e.g.,  Maddox:  “I’ve  been  able  to  learn  a  lot 
more  about,  uh,  taking  care  of  yourself.”).  As  Park  (2011)  noted,  interven¬ 
tions  for  military  children  have  been  dominated  by  a  problem-based  approach 
rather  than  a  strength-based  approach.  Our  data  may  prove  useful  for  helping 
parents,  caregivers,  teachers,  and  practitioners  accentuate  children’s  growth 
during  a  family  member’s  deployment. 

Our  findings  point  to  several  directions  for  future  research.  One  task  is  to 
examine  how  children’s  experiences  of  deployment  may  vary  according  to 
demographic  attributes  such  as  age  (e.g.,  Park,  2011)  and  the  service  mem¬ 
ber’s  military  status  (Chandra,  Burns,  et  al.,  201 1).  For  example,  infants,  tod¬ 
dlers,  preschoolers,  and  school-aged  children  may  respond  very  differently  to 
deployment  than  the  early  adolescents  we  interviewed,  who  in  turn,  are  likely 
to  have  very  different  needs  compared  to  teenagers  and  young  adults 
(Fitzsimons  &  Krause-Parello,  2009;  Pincus  et  al.,  2001).  Other  findings  hint 
that  children  of  active  duty  personnel  report  more  worry  about  their  at-home 
caregiver,  and  children  of  reserve  component  personnel  report  that  their 
friends  and  teachers  do  not  understand  military  life  (Chandra  et  al.,  2008). 
Consequently,  work  is  needed  to  compare  children’s  experiences  across  both 
age  cohorts  and  military  cohorts. 

Another  agenda  item  is  to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  theorizing  of  the 
relational  turbulence  model  in  this  context.  The  model  proposes  that  indi¬ 
viduals  experience  upheaval  during  times  of  transition  for  two  reasons 
(Solomon  et  al.,  2010):  (a)  they  are  unsure  about  their  relationships  (labeled 
relational  uncertainty ),  and  (b)  they  experience  frequent  disruptions  to 
their  everyday  routines  (labeled  interference  from  partners).  Accordingly, 
a  next  step  is  to  evaluate  whether  children’s  experiences  of  relational 
uncertainty  and  interference  from  partners  are  linked  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  they  face  during  deployment  (e.g.,  Knobloch  &  Theiss, 
201 1).  A  related  task  is  to  track  children  before,  during,  and  after  a  family 
member’s  tour  of  duty.  Indeed,  longitudinal  research  is  essential  for 
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illuminating  how  youth  experience  the  deployment  cycle  over  time  (e.g., 
Chandra,  Lara-Cinisomo,  et  ah,  2011). 
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